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A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Honey Containers 


Friction-top Pails, 60-lb. Cans, Modernis- 
tic, Skep, and Plain Jars, Paper Cases, 
Cartons, and Wrappers for Comb Hon- 
ey, Cartons for Shipping Single 60-lb. 
Cans of Honey, Cartons for Shipping 
Six 5-lb. Pails of Honey. 

Everything you need to market your 
honey—is carried at our warehouse in 
Syracuse—the central shipping point of 
New York, with overnight truck shipment 
to most points. 

5-lb. pails, in lots of 50, $3.45; in lots 
of 500, $32.00; 1,000 and over, $62.00 per 
1000. 

Send for our special container price list 
and booklet, “How to Sell Honey.” 

We are still rendering old combs and 
cappings. Send yours to us! We pay the 
highest market price for wax. Our com- 
plete terms will be sent on request. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 
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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


CONTAINERS 
We sell the best makes. 


GLASS 
Twenty different jars. 


TIN 


All customary sizes. 


CARTONS, WRAPPERS, 
CASES 


A complete line. 





list is free. Get our 
your list and save 


Container price 
quotation on 
money. 





A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Note These Prices 
ULTRA VIOLET RAY HONEY PAILS AND CANS Lots of 50 Lots of 109 
TREATED QUEENS 5-lb. Friction Top Pails............ $3.15 $6. 
10 TD. Pebetiem Bem POMS... cceccsess 4.65 9. 30 
Requeen now for a big crop 21-lb. Friction Top Pails (100 lots only) 5.00 
next season. Produce gentler 60-lb. New Cans, bulk, lots of 50 or more. -30 each 
I more prolific queen 60-lb. New Cans, bulk, less than 50.......... .32 each 
1to 9 ....75¢ each 
10 to 24 ..70¢ each HONEY JARS 
Se OP Ves cccwcs 65c each 16-0z. Modernistic Jars, pkd. 2 doz.......... $0.85 case 
75 to 100 . .60c each 48-oz. Modernistic Jars, pkd. 1 doz.......... -85 case 
32-0z. Modernistic Jars, pkd. 1 doz.......... 80 case 
6'%-0z. Modernistic Jars, pkd. 2 doz......... 70 case 
HONEY Ge, De, Wee TH Gn cece ee esesce 40 case 
ae — CORRUGATED SHIPP’G CASES (for comb honey) 
White comb honey. Soe Holds 24 sections, sizes 41/,x4¥/ ax1% or 4x5x1%. 
ai EF Fy 3 Seer 25c each 
BEESWAX CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS (for comb honey), 
a a Beautiful 3-Color 
old ensii af seaeuaiiine eel. For 44,x44,x1% sec. ..$1.00 per 100 $4.50 per 500 
We work your wax into comb For 4i/.x41/,x1l/, 2 sec... 1.00 per 100 4.50 per 500 
foundation For 4x5x1% sec... 1.10 per 100 5.00 per 500 
y Raa a AE SANT RAE ie SAGER HEE es 65c per quart 




















WRITE FOR OUR GENERAL PRICE LIST 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


PEARL AND WALNUT STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Takes 4 deep frames of any size up to 
1144”, or 8 shallow frames of any size up 
to 644”, at a loading or cranking. 

It has the greatest capacity in the small- 
tuminare @St space and the least weight, capacity 
GROKEN considered, which makes for easy cranking, 


COMBS IN ens : 
extractinc yet it is the most substantial. 


It will extract more honey and do it easier 
than any hand-power extractor on the 
extracts market. Large producers average as much 
4 DEEP OR , i -api 
sshauow 28 2500 to 3000 pounds per day in out-apiary 
FRAMES AT extracting. The next step is to the power- 
A . . 
“MING driven radials. 
Ten different styles and sizes of extrac- 
tors to choose from, all priced as to value 
and performance. 


Price, $32.50. Shipping weight, 130 Ibs. 










Removable Reversible 
Basket Honey Extractors 


Our Style 15-4 Extractor shown here has 
4 Removable Reversible Baskets for 
Stnadard 9144” frames, that can be lifted 
up and out to clean or disinfect in boiling 
water. The gears are always in mesh, with 
ratchet crank and brake, and is the easiest 
to turn of any 4-basket extractor on the 











market. 
_ It is priced at $30.00. Shipping weight, 

130 Ibs. 
: This is only one of 10 different styles 
0 ranging from 2 to 50 frame sizes. Send for 
: printed matter. 
h The 4 baskets 10” can be removed and 2 

extra baskets 12” used in opposite corners. 
“ Manufactured by 
e ° . * 
A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 
) 

‘é 
BETTER-BRED QUEENS”’ 
3-Banded Italians 

) 
50c each Dealers, 42'4c 
= Now is the time to start laying the foundation for future success with your bees 


by requeening with our BETTER BRED stock. Orders shipped the same day re- 
ceived. Retail orders shipped by air-mail if requested. We recommend air-mail 
service. Today’s queens reach you tomorrow. If you wish dealer’s prices, order 
direct from this ad. 


}e Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama 
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The Monthly Honey Market 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT or above. The sage flow is about over, with an 
Information from Producing Areas (first half extremely short crop of honey. In some sec 
of July). ‘ 


tions, in fact, bees were not able to make a 
California Points: Southern California—The living on sage and have required feeding. Bees 





weather has been generally clear, with only continue to work on buckwheat and sumac in 
slight rainfall and with temperatures normal the hills, and on lima beans in the cultivated 





areas, Sumac is yielding much pollen but little 
nectar, Bees are raising an abundance of brood 
as the result of the light nectar flow and the 
e abundance of pollen. Honey has continued in 
Hone Containers fairly good demand, with prices firm to stronger 
y and with many beekeepers holding for higher 

prices. Eastern inquiry and demand continue 
FRICTION TOP PAILS good. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more 
per lb., f. o. b. southern California deliver, 

2%-lb., 5-lb., and 10-lb. sizes. points: New crop orange, extra white to water 

white, 5%-6ce; few, 64c; white, 5%-5%c¢; o 
5-GALLON TIN CANS casional sale, 6c; sage, extra white to water 
Priced in bulk or in cases of white, 6c; few sales higher; white, 5%-5%ec; 1 
two each sale 1935 crop, 6%c; sage-buckwheat, extra 


light amber, 4%-5c; light amber, 4%-4%« 
GLASSWARE buckwheat, : : 


extra light amber, 4%-5c; one 








5-oz., 8-oz., 16-0z., 32-0z. and large lot, 5%4¢; light amber, 4%c; mixed flow 
64-0z. Modernistic, and also one ers, light amber to extra light amber, 4%4-4%« 
pint round jars amber, 4-4%4¢. The beeswax market is slightly 


weaker, with most offerings bringing 20-21: 

WINDOW CARTONS per lb. delivered Los Angeles. Imperial Valley 
: tlone jlants are g : i y { 

Ment end well anda, best pack = - y . pl unt are in good ——- w ith an 

aan ier Seam anes eeee abundance of irrigation water assured. Rather 

age } A serious losses of bees reported as a result of 


the use of arsenical insecticides upon late mel 
PAPER CASES FOR ons. Bees continue to work on alfalfa ond ar 
COMB HONEY row-weed, Extracting started 


late in many api 


Holding 24 sections each for aries and is slow in progress. Present pros 
1%” sections and 4x5 and 1%” pects are for an average crop. Sales reported on 
plain sections . 1 carlot light amber alfalfa at $5.50 per case 


of 120 Ibs. Central California—Temperatures 

were generally above normal, with showers 
CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS during the second week, chiefly limited te the 
oth plain and decorated. coastal area. Most kinds of honey are report 
TIN PASTE ed fairly well cleaned up. Sales by beekeepers in 


ton lots or more, f. o. b. central California de 
It sticks, packed in pints, quarts livery points range as follows Buckwheat 
and gallons. li 





imber to extra light amber, 4%-4%ec; or 
inge, extra white to water white, 5%4e; white 

Stoc, The movement of honey to retail grocers 
M. H. Hunt & Son 


‘reported good with 5-lb. pails of light am 





510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. ber alfalfa selling at $4.25 per dozen pails, and 
5-1 pail of orange selling at $5.40 per 
dozen 









Let me work your wax into bee comb foundation. I use the latest 
design and most improved equipment. I sterilize and filter the wax, 
exert tons of pressure on my wax sheets, making them the toughest 
and strongest possible, mill them with the true cell base and the 
highest possible cell wall. I have spared no expense in equipping my 
Walter T. Kelley. plant to enable me to offer you the best product at the lowest price 


PRICES FOR MANUFACTURING YOUR BEESWAX INTO BEE COMB FOUNDATION 


Kind of Foundation: Cost of Manufacturing. Per Pound 
10 lbs 25 lbs. 50 lbs. 100 Ibs. or more. 
Medium Brood si Sao 23c 20c l4c 


Thin Super .. ; 32c 28c 25c 2ic 
Our prices include milling, papering, and packing. You will have to pay transportation 
charges both ways in addition. I am also in the cash market for wax. Write for my prices 
and shipping tags before you dispose of your wax this year. I also manufacture a complete 
line of soft white pine hives, supers, frames, etc. Write for free catalog. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 
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Summary.—Abnormally high temperatures in color and of heavy body. Basswood bloomed 
and seanty rainfall, or none at all, have been well in many sections but little nectar was se 
general over large sections of the country, espe- cured. An exceptionally fine crop of honey is 
cially in the area from the plains states east- being secured in the Pacific Northwest from 
ward. Previous high temperature records have alfalfa and sweet clover, and in some of the 
been exceeded in many localities, and tempera mountain states a fair crop is being taken 
ture averages at the close ranged 12 to 20 de Fireweed prospects along the northwest coast 
grees above normal in the Ohio valley west to though late, are excellent. The prospects for a 
the plains states. Rainfall has been scattered fall crop are indefinite, depending upon whether 
and entirely inadequate to relieve the serious or not rains fall soon. Inquiries for large lots 
drouth situation. The bumper crop of honey of new crop white honey are active, and many 
which was in prospect in so many sections will large packers are endeavoring to contract for 
now be average or less almost everywhere be honey in the white clover and sweet clover belt 
cause of the hot, dry weather, White and al at prices often a cent or two a pound above 
sike clover has been dried up about everywhere. those at the beginning of the season a year ago. 
However, further nectar flow is assured from Several cars of old crop extra white honey have 
sweet clover if rain should fall soon. Extracting been sold recently in the mountain states at 
has started in much of the white and sweet 6%4¢ per lb. Comb honey is apparently going to 
clover belt and it is reported that the honey be scarce again this year as comb producers 
which has been extracted is exceptionally white are increasingly turning to extracted honey 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Karly in July we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. How does the honey flow 
if any) thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. 2. What is your estimate at this 
time of the 1936 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past five years? 
Give answer in per cent, 3. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large 
lots (earload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots 
of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) 
extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality’? Give 
answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is there any of last year’s honey left in the hands 
of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of last year’s crop was carried over! The an 
swers received are tabulated as follows 





Estimated 1935 
Hon. 1936 Large lots To grocers. To retailers. Move- carry 
State. Name * flow. crop. Ex. Comb Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. over 

SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts)..... 125, .125 $.55 . -$.65..3.20..Fair . 0 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay).... old - . 10! 70 a ao Fair .. i) 
S-Calif. (1. L. Andrews) , 10 15. 06 ae .60.. .14..Fair .. 1 
S-Calif. (Geo. Larinan) a 0 0 - “s Fair . 
SE-Colo. (O. E. Adeock) ° 50 50 . 5 » 08 .. Slow 10 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) s - 100 oT 75 4$.50..1.00 27..Fair 
S-Fla. (C. OC. Cook)..... Oey e. ..125 .06 10 55 .-Fair 0 
C-Fie. CH. Hewitt)... .ccccces 150..150 on 50 65 . . Slow 0 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) co ew OO 06% 50 65 ae ee @ 
NO-Ill. (A. L. Kildow)........ 110. .110. . ni 3.00... .50 15..Slow .. 0 
NC-Ind (T. ©. Johnson)...... 125..100 o~ a 3.50 .60 18..Fair 0 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) ........ 100. con ‘ . .bO.. 3.60 65.. .20..Fair 0 
W-lIowa. (E. G. Brown) teak. Bone 05% oe 65... wae .. © 
NE-Kans. (J. F. Garner)...... 50.. 60.. - Bees OT... TH. BB. . . 0 
S-La. (E. C. Davis).... ie 75..100.. .05% 40... .60.. so? «ce 8 
N-Maine. (0. B. Griffnn).... 0.. 50.. 7 ii a Slew 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) .... 75.. 90 75 55 4.00 75.. .20..Rapid. 0 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend)..... 90.. 90 : ; ; : ..Fair .. 0 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) . . 60 80.. " 55 a aa o Ow .. @ 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner)...... 0 ; .-Slow . 5 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe).. tn : ; 65. .25..Fair 
O-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser)....... 75.. 80.. .07% i? Fair 0 
SE-N, C. (W. J. Martin)...... 100..110 06% i a 66... .20..Pair .. 8 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) <@ Miles oe — © 
meee, 46. F. MORO). cae vccse 150. .150.. aa 4.00.. .75.. .20..Fair 0 
C-Ohio. (R,. D. Hiatt). 75.. 75 60 4.00.. .75.. .23..Fair 0 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles)... « Been OO aa 45 65.. .18..Slow .. 40 
C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) Pere a 2.75 45 C7s.. S.. 2... 6 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen)....... 100..100.. ‘ ; 55 .. Slow .. 10 
C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) .. x ae 60 iva oa. 65. see a 1 
SE-Pa, (D. C. Gilham).. RO wes oe 280 4.00. .1.00 25..Slow .. 5 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan).... 10 10 a : . ea - .-Slow .. 0 
C-Texas. (T. A. Bowden) a 100 5 55 Fair .. 0 
S-Texas. (J. N. Mayes) ..100. .100 04! verre «. 8 
S-Texas, (H. B. Parks).... 20.. 50 05 3h 40) Fair .. 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) ~... 1235. .125 ~. 3.25 75 Fair 0 
S-Va. (T. C. Asher).. 100. .110 . od 5.00 70 18. .Fair 0 
C-Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton).... 75..125 . 43 50... ..Fair 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) A 10 20 50 60 Fair .. 0 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


SOLDERED WITH VIRGIN TIN 








All our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are this year soldered with virgin tin, 
In this way no honey can come into contact with lead, used in ordinary solder. You run 
no risk of contamination or confiscation of shipment by pure food authorities. If your 
order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100, deduct 10% in ordering tin 
and glass containers or both together. 








[a | ae 5 eee | eee | ee 
21/7. Ib. cans, 100 in ctn., wt. 31 Ibs...| $3.95 $3.95 $3.90 $4.00 $4,00 
5 1b. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 Ibs...... 3.55 3.55 3.45 3.55 3.55 
10-lb, pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 lbs.... 5.10 5.10 5.00 5.15 5.15 
5-gal. cans, 1 in ctn., wt. 6 Ibs...... 45 45 44 45 46 
5-gal. cans, 50 in crate, wt 175 lbs*..| 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
¥-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 lbs.... .67 .67 63 69 69 
1-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs...... 88 88 85 .90 90 
2-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 Ibs...... .60 .60 .60 65 65 
3-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs...... -73 -73 66 -73 73 

















*Can only be shipped 50/c. 


A—F, 0. B. Watertown, Wis. B—F. O. B. Sioux City, Iowa. C—F. O. B. Wheeling, 
W. Va. D—F. O. B. Lynchburg, Virginia. E—F. 0. B. Albany, New York. 


WINDOW CARTONS 
T644—444"x1%”" Beeway. 


These beautiful blue and white cartons with a large T645—414,"x114” No Bway. 
cellophane window show up section honey to the best T646—4"x5"x134”, No B’way 
sales advantage. The color combination blends won- 

derfully with the white comb surface and the large 100, $1.20; 500, $5.50; 
window shows an enticing area of honey comb to the 1,000, $10.00. 


buyer. Flowered around the edges with clover blos- 
soms and completely enclosing the section, these Weight, 6% lbs. per 100; 55 
cartons surely help sell honey for more money. Ibs. per 1,000. All postage ex. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 


SO ENO, GE. nk ici obdscdheisrescevscscccsessceocoes $ .80 $3.65 
BOOED OE ce ceccccccesccecatetsnccseseceeccusscesees 55 2.50 
Se ee. ETRE ECTOTOCUCLT TEETER ETO CY CTT EEE 1.00 4.35 
OREN TI, GE oo ks ce cicesectesccecsceceseeressoens 95 4.05 
T430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 Ibs. each ........... ce ceeeeeccees .50 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib.; 500, 5 Ibs. Write Lynchburg for prices on all cel- 
lophane plain wrappers. 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than those listed here. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.; 1117 JEFFER- 
SON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; MAIN, SOUTH & SIXTEENTH STS., WHEEL- 
ING, W. VA.; 1915 E. FOURTH ST., SIOUX CITY, IA. 


—— —— Sond your order to our office nearest to you 


GI 


— | 


wwwnwsin 
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Extractors Every Beekeeper 
Should Know About 


COMBINATION COMB & 
CAPPINGS EXTRACTOR 


You need no makeshift affair to 
dry cappings—the DOUBLE DUTY 
feature on all models does both jobs 
perfectly. Just loosen two wing 
nuts and entire top lifts off to 
easily pour in cappings. Whirling 


DOUBLE DUTY 
NOTE THE CAPACITY 


The new No. 12 takes three JUM- 
BO or six SHALLOW frames at a 
loading. New No. 14 (as shown) 
takes four STANDARD HOFFMAN 
frames or eight half-depth frames. 
The No. 10 takes three standard 
frames or six half-depth frames. 
Comb faces rigidly supported—al- 
most impossible to break a comb 


a few minutes dries them. Reel bas- 
ket is just as quickly lifted out to 
dump dried cappings and for quick, 





easy cleaning. Ball bearing reels— 
while extracting. Fast and efficient, 
and for easy operation, the crank 
is on the side where it should be. 


heavily built throughout. You'll 
find this extra feature on STAND 
ARD ‘‘DOUBLE DUTY’"’ only. 





Write for complete Catalog 


You Can’t Beat Standard’s Quality at These Prices f extractors, Tanks, | Bs 

rapes, tapping yes, 
No. 10—3 Standard or 6 Half-Depth, 95¢x16 40]bs. $13.25 Smokers, ete. Ask your deal 
No. 12—3 JUMBO or 6 Shallow..... 12x16 48lbs. 14.75 ¢m—if he can not supply 


Standard Products, write us 


No, 14—4 Standard or 8 Half-Depth, 954x16 48I1bs. 14.25 for prompt shipments. 


For 60 years making honest goods and giving fair, square and honest treatment. 


THE STANDARD CHURN COMPANY, WAPAKONETA, OHIO 

















— a Eee eceoeeeeeeeeeeeee® 
iy J 
J 
‘Containers || NOTICE! 
‘ ' Ss 
Containers | 

’ . 
H : Honey Containers 
| LARGE STOCKS ‘ 
i} ' NEW! SAFE! SANITARY! 
; PROMPT SHIPMENT ® a ; : 
NH] Hi The following new retail prices cancel 
I" . our 1936 catalog prices on Tin 
iH e : Containers. 
: Four Designs of Glassware H Fresh stock, pure tin soldered pails. A 
lal N brand new feature that will help sell the 
iW e ; honey that you pack in tin. 
i ' 
v . s : ‘ r 
y Priction-Top Pails and Cans H 21%.-1b. cams, per reship. case of 24.$1.13 
; : 21-lb. cans, per carton of 100.... 3.90 
‘ e ‘ 5-Ib. pails, per reship. case of 12. 1.03 
' ’ ' 5-lb. pails, per carton of 50..... 3.50 
\ Sixty-pound Cans : 10-D. pails, per reship. case of 6. .82 
} ' 10-lb. pails, per carton of 50.... 5.05 
y e : 60-Ib. cans, in bulk, each. ...... 34 
; ; 60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans.... 1.00 
: Cartons and Wrappers for : 60-lb. cans, per carton of 16.... 5.35 
\ Comb Honey. : + 
: F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. 
' - ' -+ 
' 
| Send for Illustrated 4-page Price List. |! Orders of $ 50.00— 5% Discount 
Hy : Orders of 100.00—10% Discount 
H e H For a complete list of glass and paper 
ny N honey containers, refer to our 1936 
H Th A f : catalog. 
NI ' 
A 
H e A. |. Root Co. of lowa AUGUST LOTZ CO. 
. 
H Council Bluffs, lowa ‘ BOYD, WISCONSIN 
1%) ' 
CSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSAETSETSSSSTSTSTSSSSSSsssse : eecoeoeeeveveeeeee eee 
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Year After Year 


Year after year the same combs 
from the same hives look the same 
way when they have a sturdy sheet 
of Dadant’s Crimp-wired Founda- 
tion as the basis of their construc- 
tion. 


It is this lasting quality that 
makes combs almost permanent 


equipment. To be sure you can break 
them with careless handling or leave 
them to the moths or melt them be- 
cause of disease, but ordinary oper- 


ations of the apiary leave them the 
same fine combs after years of use 
that they were the year they were 


made. 
After a number of years in the 
hive you ean still run a straight 


edge across the cells and find the 
combs without sag or blemish. A set 
of brood combs, drawn above the 
brood nest, on Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation, in a good honey- 
flow, will give you equipment to last 
along with your beehives. 


WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR FOUNDATION BUYING 
CONSIDER WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Making Honey Displays Attractive 


Cc. H. GILBERT 


Associate Apiculturist, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 














Fig. 1.—These shelves are mounted 
on a central axle which rotates 
slowly. 


There are few products which can be 
used for display purposes as effectively 
us extracted honey packed in glass. In the 
modern merchandizing set-up every meth- 
od of attracting the attention of the 
housewife must be employed. Window dis- 
plays play a very important role in the 
modern retail store and should be used as 
often as possible. The sale of honey lo- 
cally inereases greatly when attractive 
window displays are employed. 


We have arranged various displays, 


If Possible, Have a Moving 
Object in the Display 


tin, but the 
best results are obtained when a moving 
ebject is displayed. Live bees never fail 
to create should 
often. 

In order to vary the displays, we have 
constructed several moving devices. They 
have attracted considerable attention and 
have stimulated honey sales. 

Fig. 1 


using honey in glass and 


interest and be used 


shows a cone-shaped series of 
shelves with 8-ounce jars of honey in po- 
sition. This cone is mounted upon a cen 
tral axle which rotates slowly. This device 
can be placed in the center of the window 
with glass or tin arranged around it. 

Construction: The axle is turned from a 
4x4, 30 inches long. The shelves are sup- 
ported upon steps cut in the block. The 
shelves are made of %-inch 3-ply wood 
with diameters 16, 12 and 8 inches 
spectively. The base is 17 x 17 inches, and 
the over-all height 30 inches. 

In Fig. 2 
show the body of the honey. This may 


re 


is shown a device designed to 


also be used for color comparison. Four 
samples of honey are mounted on a hub 
which rotates very slowly. As the hub ro 
tates, the movement of the air bubbles 
indicates the viscosity of the honey. A 
hole eut in the background and covered 




















Fig. 2.—A piece of foundation is placed behind 

the opening at the top so the light shines 

through the honey as it passes the opening. The 
bubble in the honey catches the eye at once. 


with comb foundation permits light to 
shine through the honey as it passes the 
opening. A 25-watt electric lamp is mount- 
ed behind the opening, and attention is 
focused upon the bubble. A white back- 
ground brings out the color of the honey. 

A word of explanation is usually needed 
with this display. A placard can be made 
for this purpose. 

Construction: The hub which holds the 
bottles of honey is constructed of %4-inch 
lumber. Two boards are clamped against 
the necks of the bottles. The axle is made 
of 5-inch dowel rod. Large wooden pul- 
leys reduce the speed of the motor, and 
the wheel turns approximately 5 r.p.m. 

A very attractive device 
Fig. 3. This is a ferris wheel with 8-ounce 
honey for buckets. When this 
wheel is rotating it commands immediate 
attention. The manager of the leading lo- 
eal store said the display in which this 
wheel created more interest 
than any window display he had ever 
used. 

Construction: The hub is turned from a 
6x6 block. One-half-inch dowel rods are 
used for supports throughout. The bear- 
ings are of wood. The base measures 10 x 
20 inches and the wheel is 30 inches in 
diameter. The wheel rotates 11 r.p.m. 

In arranging window displays, the fol- 
lowing points may be helpful. Always 
vary the display. Never use a given ar- 
rangement more than once in the same 


is shown in 


jars of 


was used, 
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store. If possible have a moving object in 
the display. Use light-colored paper for 
the base and background. Use plate glass 
to support pyramids of honey jars. Use 
comb foundation for base, border, or back- 
ground. Cellophane adds to the display 
when used to cover the base and back- 
ground. If the cellophane is wrinkled 
slightly, it helps to diffuse light. 

A display of honey in glass stimulates 
the sale of honey in glass. If you supply 
honey in tin only, use mostly tin in the 
display. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 

[| Mr. Gilbert is right. A honey display 
that contains moving objects (animate or 
inanimate) is sure to attract attention. 
Some years ago the Editor helped to put 
in over one hundred observation hives of 
live bees in city grocers’ windows to help 
display a nationally known brand of hon- 
ey. In one instance, when the bees were 
displayed in a downtown district of St. 
Louis, the crowds of people who stopped 
to see the bees in the window almost clog- 
ged traffic on the sidewalk. It is needless 
to say this grocery store sold a large 
amount of honey. Furthermore, the citi- 
zens of St. Louis and vicinity became 
more bee and honey minded. Our industry 
needs more really attractive honey dis- 
plays to get more people started to esting 
more honey.—Editor. ] 

















Fig. 3.—A moving object in a window catches 

the eye of the passerby. This ferris wheel with 

8-ounce jars for buckets, created more interest 

than any window display he had ever had, said 
one store manager. 
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Government Bee Work 


E. R. ROOT 





James I. Hambleton, in charge Division of Bee 
Culture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Beekeepers are, of course, grateful for 
what the national government, through 
its Bureaus of Entomology and Chemis- 
try, has done for them in helping to solve 
some of their problems. The work done un- 
der Phillips, Hambleton, Clay, and Loth- 
rop in Washington, D. C., has been out- 
standing. Recent articles in this and last 
year’s Gleanings have brought this out. 

The splendid work now being done at 
the various bee field stations under Ham- 
bleton of the Bureau of Entomology may 
not be so well exploited. While our read- 
ers know of the work of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory under Hambleton at the Agri- 
culiural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Maryland, they do not know perhaps so 
well what Hambleton and his able corps 
of assistants have been doing co-opera- 
tively with the states at the various field 





The Southern States Bee Cul- 
ture Field Laboratory at the 
University of Louisiana, 


Baton Rouge 


stations located at strategie points over 
the entire country. 

At this time I wish to spread before our 
readers in pictures the work of the 
Southern States Bee Culture Field Labo- 
ratory located at the University of Lou- 
isiana, Baton Rouge, maintained co-oper- 
atively by the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. No better point could have 
been selected for such a station. Not only 
is it the strategic center of the whole bee 
package business of the South, but the 
soil and climatic conditions are peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of white clover and 
other plants. 

It was my pleasure last spring not only 
to call on Mr. Anderson, mentioned in our 
last issue, page 395, but to visit this sta- 
tion. I spent not a little time there. 

If I were to attempt to tell the whole 
story in words, words, and yet more 
words, it would fill up this whole issue 

(Continued on page 462.) 











Pig. 1.—Dr. E. Oertel, Associate Apiculturist; S. E. McGregor, Field Assistant and Instructor in 

Beekeeping; Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Jr., Associate Apiculturist; Dr. Otto Mackensen, Junior Api- 

culturist, and W. C. Roberts, from left to right. Note: The boys as they stood up in line to be 
‘*shot’’ were too sober. A mere suggestion brought forth broad grins. 
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Southern States Bee Culture Field Personnel 




















2. Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Jr., Asscciate Apicul 
turist, in charge of the laboratory, inspecting a trap 
which removes pollen from legs of bees to deter- 
mine the rate of pollen flow. 

3. Dr. Everett Oertel, Associate Apiculturist, a 
graduate of Wisconsin and Corneil and engaged in 
both honey plant work and commercial queen rear 
ing studies. 

4. Dr. R. M. Melampy, trained in physiology and 
bio-chemistry, is makng studies of royal jelly, the 
physiological makeup of workers and queens and 
similar studies as they affect the supersedure of 
queens. 

5. Dr. Otto Mackensen, a graduate of Texas A. 
and M. and the University of Texas, is in charge 
of the breeding studies, queen rearing and genetic 
studies of queens. 

6. S. E. McGregor, from Texas A. and M. and 
Louisiana State University, has just completed 
studies on certain phases of the effect of environ- 
ment on the size of bees. 

7. W. C. Roberts, a graduate of L. S. U., is working in the queen yard, studying the effect of 
high and low temperatures on queens and their progeny. 8. Miss Edelene White, clerk-stenographer 
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The Laboratory 


Space in the chemistry building at Lou- 
isiana State University was made avail- 
able for the Laboratory. The real Labo- 
ratory during about nine months of the 
year is the apiary and the yards of va- 
rious commercial shippers. The rooms are 
in the basement, so that they afford com- 
fortable places in which to work during 
the hot summer. Equipment is being con 
stantly increased so that additional prob- 
lems may be attacked. 











1. Looking down a long hall that also serves 
as laboratory, workshop and store room. 
2. A corner of a Jaboratory. 


3. The workshop is a busy place with special 
pieces of equipment necessary for certain exper- 


iments always being constructed. 


4. Yard just outside of the laboratory for ex- 


perimenta] purposes. 
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Measurement Studies 


Exact measurements of body parts, 
tongue, wings, legs, etc., of bees must 


form the basis for breeding studies since 
they can be accurately taken. These 
studies may lead to the evaluation of hon- 
ey storing ability and similar more prac- 
tical as the effect of en 
vironment on size of bees has been deter 


studies as soon 


mined. They may have a bearing on the 
size of worker cells as well as the size of 
bees, whether or not there is such a thing 
as a strain of larger bees. A paper cover 
ing the results of nearly five years of 
measurement work is being prepared, 
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1. Preparing tongues and wings for measure 
ment. The work has to be done in a darkened 
room. 

2. Side view of the measuring device. Wings 
and tongues are projected on a calibrated chart 
for measurement. 

3. This chart shows the measurements taken 
for the tongue, wings, and legs of each bee 
measured. 
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Honey and Pollen Plants of the Southern States 


This work has been under the direction 
of Everett Oertel. It includes not only the 
mapping of honey and pollen plants but 
also studies of nectar secretion, time and 
duration of flow, type of honey produced 
and soil and environmental influences. 


Since 1935 a good part of Oertel’s time has 
been devoted to detailed studies of queen 
rearing under commercial conditions, with 
special emphasis on those phases which 
might influence the production of poor 
queens and cause supersedure. 





VA 











1. Scale colonies at the Laboratory are checked twice daily, and oftener during heavy flows. 

2. Specimens of important plants are preserved in the herbarium. A manuscript covering honey 
and pollen plant data throughout the United is being prepared. 

3. Careful record is kept of each cell from the time of grafting, through the cell starters and 
builders and finally the queen is checked after she is laying in the mating nucleus. Dr. Oertel is 
on the outside and J. W. Newton is on the inside grafting cells. 

4. Long hot hours in a commercial queen yard are showing why queens are lost during mating 
and why variations in queens from the same breeder may show up during honey production. 


(Continued from page 459.) 

and, moreover, you wouldn’t read it if I 
did. So I am presenting a series of snap- 
shots which with the legends correspond- 
ing to numbers, will present the work al- 
most at a glanee. The University has pro- 
vided ample room in the Chemistry build- 
ing and the grounds for some big and im- 
portant work. Every person on the staff 
from Drs. Whitcomb and Oecertel down, 
were enthusiastic in their several lines of 
research. Each has been especially trained 
for his part of the work. 

Briefly, what is being done: Solving 
some of the problems of the bee shippers; 
a study of cages; why bees die en route; 
what causes supersedure of queens; how 
to combat the bee moth of the South. See 


Circular No. 386 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, as given on page 
417 of our last issue. See also another by 
Dr. Whitcomb, E-363, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, entitled “The 
Shipping of Package Bees.” It is one of 
the best, if not the latest, bulletin, put 
out on the shipment of bees not on 
combs. 

For fully nine months there is field work 
not only in the government apiaries, but 
in the yards of some of the leading queen 
breeders and shippers who are co-operat- 
ing. In our next issue I hope to tell what 
J. W. Newton, formerly President of the 
American Honey Producers’ League, and 
Dr. Oertel, of the station, are doing in 
solving the problems of bee shippers. 
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Queen Rearing and Breeding 


This phase of the work is under the di- 
rection of Otto Mackensen. It now com- 
prises queen yard work, involving the 
testing of various types of mating nuclei, 







various methods of rearing queens and 
the testing of such queens under commer- 
cial conditions. Breeding stock is being se- 
lected as a basis for genetie studies. 


1. The artificial insemination of queen bees offers 
the possibility for controlled breeding work and the 


ultimate improvement of bees. 





2. Baby nuclei produce queens at least as good 


as others and probably at less cost. 
3. The two-frame shallow nucleus with division board feeder has many advantages. Ants are a 


nuisance. 


4. The history of these cells is known and the value of the resulting queens will be tested un- 


der carefully supervised commercial conditions. 


Ants are very troublesome in the South. 
For accurate scientific work, it is impor- 
tant to have the legs of the experimental 
nuclei set in jars of mineral oil grease. 
See Figs. 2 and 3. For the 
legs are long enough so that the observer 
does not have to stoop. 

The yard for this work is located a cou- 


convenience 


ple of miles from the laboratory. The rea- 
son for this is to obtain conditions as 
near natural as possible and remote from 
the city people. 

Note the initials U.S. D. A. 
Fig. 4, meaning United States Department 
of Agriculture. The equipment belongs to 
Uncle Sam. 


on the hive, 
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The Shipping of Bees 


This work has been under the general 
direction of Warren Whitcomb, Jr. It in- 
cludes studies in shipping cages, the ef- 
fect of shipment on bees and queens and 
the supersedure of queens after shipment. 

















1. Standardization of shipping cages. These 
cages were being used in 1928. Now practically 
all bees are shipped in two types of cages. 

2. Work with commercial shippers. This pic- 
ture shows a part of a stack of several thousand 
cages ready for screening. 
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3. Work with the Railway Express Agency 
has resulted in greatly reducing the loss of bees 


‘during shipment. This shows a shipment of 60 


experimental packages used in the supersedure 
work. 

4. Through the co-operation offered by the 
Railway Express Agency careful tests were made 
to show the effect of temperature on tees dur. 
ing shipment. This shows a few experimental 
cages with thermometers inserted into the clus. 
ter of bees. 


Physiological and Biochemical 
Studies 


Very little is known regarding the food 
of queens, the method of secretion or utili 
zation of royal jelly or the reasons for the 
variation between colonies in the ability 
to care for or rear queen cells. An effort 
is being made to find a satisfactory an 
swer to this important question. 


1 





1. Dr. Melampy prepares for a tediou: hour 
at the analytical balance. 

2. A constant temperature incubator showing 
small cages of bees being fed on certain foods 
to determine the effect on length of life. 

3. This complicated piece of apparatus is used 
in one of the many similar tests being made to 
determine what makes bees go. 
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Further Differences in Wax-Moths 


WM. P. HAYES 


Department of Entomology, University of Illinois 





Wm. P, Hayes. 


The interesting account in the Novem- 
er, 1935, issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture entitled “Lesser vs. Greater Wax 
Moth,” by V. G. Milum, deseribes the dif- 
ferences between these two hive pests and 
clears away a lot of confusion that has 
existed in the past as to the identity of 
these two insects. This article also quotes 
the extensive German work of Kunike 
Zeits. Angew. Ent. Vol. 16, 1930) in 
which the lesser wax-moth is deseribed in 
some detail. 

In the articles of both Milum and Ku 
ike the emphasis on distinguishing char- 
acters is based on color in the adults and 
habits and type of injury in the larval 
stage. Since color is as variable as the 
size, the adults would be difficult to iden 
tify, if found outside of the hive. More 
ver, it is conceivable that an apicultur- 
ist might be ealled upon to distinguish the 
dead larvae removed from the hive and 
sent in for identification. Habits would 
then be of no avail and the two distinet 
types of injury would not be apparent. 
\fter Milum’s article was published, he 
was asked what features of the bodies 
would distinguish the two species since 
neither his nor Kunike’s article stresses 
these points. It was pointed out by him 
that none of the available literature on 
the subject stressed these points. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Milum the writer was 
supplied with specimens of the wax-moths 
for study and the following is offered, by 
way of supplement to his article, to dis 
tinguish the two species on the basis of 
hody structures. 

Milum has pointed out that the lesser 
wax-moth adults are silver gray as com- 
pared to the mixed or mottled brown and 


XUM 


Distinguishing the Two Spe- 
cies on the Basis of 


Body Structures 


gray of the greater wax-moth and that 
the under wings of the greater wax-moth 
are creamy white, while the lesser has un- 
der wings of the same color as the fore 
wings. It is a common observation that 
older specimens of the lesser wax-moth, 
which have lost by rubbing, or otherwise, 
most of their seales, lose also their sil- 
very gray color, thus making them diffi- 
cult to identify. Two structural features 
will serve to separate these moths even 
when badly rubbed or disfigured. The 
adult of the greater wax-moth bears a 
conspicuous tuft of hairs on the front of 
the face that is not present in the lesser 
wax-moth, and the hind wings of the 
greater wax-moths has the cubital vein 
apparently four branched (Fig. 8eu), 
while in the lesser wax-moth the hind 
wing has the cubital vein apparently 
three-branched (Fig. 7eu). 
the condition is brought about by the nor 
mally two-braneched eubital vein having 
either one or two branches of the vein in 
front of it, branching from the cubitus. 
The larvae, or worms, of the two species 


In each case 


may be distinguished as follows: 
Greater Wax-Moth 


The body is spindle-shaped, being broad 
er in the middle. The first 
(coxae) of the first pair of legs are scarce 
lv, or not at all, separated from each other 
(Fig. 2). There is a brownish, chitinous 
spot in front of the prothoracie spiracle 
(SP.) whieh bears two hairs or setae (Fig. 


segments 


3) and the hooks, known as ecrochets (Fig. 
9) loeated on the end of the prolegs (ab 
dominal legs) are of a uniform length 
(uniordinal). According to Fracker (Ill. 
Biol. Monog. Vol. 2, 1915) this is the only 
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member of the family Pyralididae, to 
which both species belong, that has uni- 
ordinal crochets or hooks on the prolegs. 
These hooks on the prolegs are arranged 
in the form of a circle, except those on the 
last pair at the tip end of the abdomen, 
which are placed in the form of a semi 
circle. The shield on the first segment be- 
hind the head is a solid brown color. 


Lesser Wax-Moth 


The body is not broad at the middle 
but more nearly cylindrical; the coxae of 
the front legs are separated by a distance 
equal to about one-half the width of the 
coxa itself (Fig. 1); the brown chitinous 
spot in front of the prothoracie spiracle 
(Fig. 4) but upon it, but 
with two other hairs in front of, but not 
on, the brown spot; the hooks of the pro- 
legs are of two distinct length (biordinal, 
Fig. 10) and of three lengths (triordinal 
on the anal or last prolegs; the hooks of 


has one hair 


the anal prolegs are more nearly arranged 
i transverse line than in the form of 
and the shield on the first 
scgment behind the head (Fig. 4) has its 
divided halves darker, almost black near 
the and eontains an encireling 
ring that is much lighter in color. 


in a 
a semicirele 


center, 


The cocoons of the two species are eas- 
ily separated by the fact that the cocoon 
of the greater wax-moth is whitish in color 
and nearly free of wax and excrement, 
while the lesser wax-moth has the silken 
cocoon completely covered with dark pel- 


lets of excrement that adhere to it and 
give it a dark, almost black, color. The 


pupae themselves, when removed from the 
cocoons, have not been distinguished from 
each other, Dr. Edna Mosher in her impor- 
tant work on the classification of the pu- 
pae of moths and butterflies (Bul. Ill. 
State Lab. Nat. Hist. Vol. 12, 1916) 
studied the structure of the pupa of the 
greater wax-moth but did not have the 
lesser wax-moth for comparison. 

The following structural differences in 
the pupae are to be noted: 

Greater Wax-Moth 

A prominent ridge extends along the 
back over the thorax to the end of the 
abdomen and only near the front end 
is the ridge divided into two parallel 
ridges. Along the erest of the ridge the 
surface is broken up into strong knobs, or 
erenulations, The back of the ninth seg- 
ment of the abdomen (Fig. 5) has a short 
transverse ridge on each side that is not 
present on the other species. 
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Lesser Wax-Moth 


The prominent ridge extending along 
the back from the thorax to the end of 


the abdomen is composed of two closely 
parallel ridges that are more widely sep- 
arated on the rear segments, The crest of 
the ridge is only faintly broken up by 
erenulations that are not knob-like. The 
back of the ninth segment (Fig. 6) does 
not have a short, transverse ridge on each 
side of the longitudinal ridge. 
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Fig. 1, lesser wax-moth, prosternum of larva. 
Fig. 2, greater wax-moth, prosternum of larva. 


Fig. 3, greater wax-moth, lateral aspect of pro- 
thorax of larva. Fig. 4, lesser wax-moth, lateral 
aspect of prothorax of larva. Fig. 5, greater 
wax-moth, dorsal aspect of ninth segment of 
pupa. Fig. 6, lesser wax-moth, dorsal aspect of 
ninth segment of pupa. Fig. 7, hind wing of 
lesser wax-moth. Fig. 8, hind wing of greater 
wax-moth. Fig. 9, greater wax-moth, hooks or 
crochets or larval prolegs. Fig. 10, lesser wax- 
moth, hooks or crochets of the larval proicgs. 

{The wax-moth in some respects may be 
considered a blessing in disguise, as, for 
example, its ability to destroy combs in 
bee trees and places inaccessible to man, 
which combs might contain germs of foul- 
brood. Wax-moth also destroys combs in 
old box hives and this tends to encourage 
keeping bees in modern moveable frame 
hives. However, the wax-moth 
the beekeepers’ worst enemies. Thousands 
of perfectly good combs (especially combs 
in storage) are destroyed annually. It is 
highly important that beekeepers become 
better acquainted with the characteristics 
of the lesser and greater wax-moth, also 
modern methods of these 
pests.— Editor. ] 


is one of 


eradicating 
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An Educational Opportunity 


MARK L. SHIBLES 


Co-operation of Beekeepers 
With Schools an Effective 
Means of Furthering 


the Bee Industry 


[The writer of this article is principal of 
Center High School, at Mattapoisett, Mass. Mr. 
Shibles is a bee enthusiast with a vision of the 
possibilities of disseminating information on 
honeys and bees through the schools. Mr. M. H. 
Hathaway is a beekeeper living in Mattapoisett, 
whose apiary is always available for observa- 
tion.—Editor. ] 


No field can offer a greater opportunity 
to the beekeeper to bring his vast field of 
experienees and knowledge of bees and 
honey to the attention of the younger 
members of society and through them to 
their parents than ean the schools of our 
country. No opportunity is more neglected 
than is this one which probably is the 
most accessible of all. One need harbor no 
fears of the readiness of up-to-date schools 
and teachers to accept the opportunity of 
the bee man to exhibit bees, supplies and 
honey, and even give short talks on the 
subject to elasses in all grddes from the 
first to the senior year in high school. 
There is no more effective means of edu- 
cation than actually seeing the thing at 
first hand. Science teachers would, if ap- 
proached in the right manner, be highly 
pleased to have such a project set up in 
the class room. Nature teachers would 
seize the opportunity, and one would find 
that there are many other fiields of sub- 
ject matter that this idea would fit into 
with perfection. 

But the retiring beekeeper would say 
that he eould not talk before a group of 
students and this may be true in many 
cases, but, on the other hand, there are 
many who could but merely pass the op- 
portunity. It is difficult for the untrained 
person to reach the pupil level and many 
times people will talk far above their 
ability to comprehend but this factor need 
not diseourage either the willing talker 
or the reticent one. There are other ef- 
fective means of getting the subject 
across to the student. 

The interest that may be found from 
presenting the thought to a group of pu- 
pils will vary in its depth and reality ac- 











A group of Junior High School students observ- 
ing the activities of 4 colony of Italian bees. 


cording to the age level of the pupils, but 
it will be high wherever taught, even 
though it be in a more or less ineffective 
manner. The nature of the subject, the ex- 
hibit, and the outfit will at once furnish a 
splendid motivation for the remaining 
discussion, The lesson will not cease to be 
considered at the end. It will go home 
like many interesting lessons. Here the 
pupil has an apportunity to pass along his 
new knowledge and the beekeeper to ren- 
der a service to his occupation. 
Assisting in Bee Projects 

Most schools in one subject or another, 
sooner or later, in the course of a pupil’s 
school years, teach or attempt to teach 
something about the honeybee. Needless 
to say, unless the teacher has had some 
first-hand experienees with bees or has 
been a beekeeper in the “hobby sense” or 
some other manner, the teaching will be 
perfunetory and somewhat limited. The 
rich experiences of actual contact are in- 
valuable teaching aids and most effective. 
The beekeeper here has an opportunity to 
supply part of this in one of three ways 
or more. He ean furnish to the teacher a 
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Mr. Hathaway showing a full frame of honey, 
section comb honey. 

hive, with all of its parts from the bottom- 
bourd up to the cover, including supers, 
carrying sections and those using shallow 
frames. He can bring to the school or loan 
abandoned bee packages, queen 
empty combs, partly filled combs or fully 
sealed of foundation, filled 
sections, and different kinds of honey. 


eages, 
ones, sheets 


The use of this material, even if it is 
impossible to use a frame or more of bees 
in an observation hive will be very help 
ful. It is far more effeetive if the obser 
is available. Whether or not 
the beekeeper uses this material himself 


vation hive 


at the class gathering or elub period, he 
should, if the best edueational results are 
to be received, leave the equipment be 
hind for the purpose of further study and 
discussion on the part of the students and 
teneher. 


Classes Visiting Apiaries 


\nother means of good teaching on the 
part of the beekeeper, or in co-operation 
with the teacher, is to have the elass visit 
Here a 
could be opened during a honey flow with 


his apiary. hive of gentle bees 
little danger of any one being stung, or 
if fear of this was eminent, cheap veils 
could be purchased by the group and with 
these aids the pupils could see at first 
hand the queen at work, the drones, and 
the worker bees, eggs, larvae, and brood 
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in all stages, each member of the hive do 
ing his share of the work from the nurse 
bee to the field bee. What a world of ae 
tivity! What a lesson at first hand! What 
a thrill to any awake 


yroup ot wide 


\ oungsters! 


Visual materials, and they are abund 


ant, are most helpful in telling, explain 
ing, or illustrating, to children the va 
rious members of the hive, parts of the 
hive and the general life eonditions of 
the colony, These materials may be read 
ily obtained from the old numbers of bee 
journals and can be mounted attractively 
avail 
helpful 
also. The Department of Agriculture has 


und used readily. Charts that are 
able from publishing houses are 
available an excellent four-reel moving 
picture on “The Realm of the Honey Bee.” 
National Geo 
1935 contained su 
perior illustrations of the life of the bee. 
The teacher can aid in seeking additional 


The April number of the 


graphic Magazine of 


rending material for the project, although 
source material of this kind is listed in 
the back of prominent bee house catalogs. 
Librarians of most libraries are very will 
ing to co-operate in this phase of the work. 
The Honey Institute has an 
abundance of that 
would be suitable for such an oceasion as 
this. 


American 


material available 











An observation hive with a display of wax can- 
dles made from the wax produced by bees. 
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Contacting Schools Effectively 


The opportunity is available and it 
seems that it is a splendid one for two 
good reasons. First, as a means of educa- 
tion, and, second, as a means of further- 
ing interest in bees and honey. 


The beekeeper needs to keep in mind 
that he should (1) assure the school au 
thorities that in bringing bees into the 
school there is no danger to the safety of 
the pupils, or if a visit to the apiary is 
planned that means of not being stung will 
be prepared. (2) That his interest in dis- 
playing, teaching or assisting in the teach- 
ing of the facts about bees and honey is 
one of educational 
authorities could not adhere to 
means of advertisement. That 
will come as a by-product or indirectly. 


primarily values. 
School 
such as a 
(3) The approach for this experiment 
should be made through the teacher in 
volved or through any member of the fac 


ulty who might be interested in such. 
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The teacher will, of course, consult the 
proper authorities and get the necessary 
permission. In the event that the beekeep- 
er does not know such a teacher, approach 
should be made through the school prin- 
cipal. (4) The keeper of the bees should 
remember that he will necessarily have to 
be very explicit. The very obvious things 
to him about bees will be unknown to his 
listeners and will need careful explana- 
tion. His talk should be informally pre- 
pared and rendered in such a manner. An 
opportunity for asking questions should 
be provided for. One will find a wide 
range of interest and many questions. 

It is the experience of the writer that 
demonstration or project is most 
heneficial to both the teacher and the bee 
keeper. School authorities will welcome 
this opportunity as a means of first-hand 
experiences for their pupils and beekeep- 
ers may well welcome such as a means of 


such a 


furthering the bee cause. 
Mattapoisett, Massachusetts. 








Part of the apiary of Mattias H. Hathaway, of Mattapoisett, Mass. This apiary is always open for 
school classes to observe. 





The Mineral Constituents of Honey 


R. E. LOTHROP 


Carbohydrate Research 


Division, Bureau of Chemistry 


and Soils, 


S. Department of Agriculture 


Comparatively little is known about 
the composition of the mineral compo 
nents of American honeys. Schuette and 
Remy at the University of Wisconsin have 
determined the composition of the min 
erals of some American honeys with re 
spect to their contents of iron, manganese, 
copper, and silicon. However, they did 


not report the proportions of other ele 
ments, such as phosphorus, calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, sodium, and chlorine, 
which certain foreign investigators have 
found to be the most abundant mineral ele 
ments present in honey. 

Apparently there is considerable varia- 
tion in the proportions of the various min 
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eral elements found in honey obtained 
from different sources. For example, Elser 
found the minerals of German honeys 
which he examined consisted largely of 
phosphorus and calcium. Kapeller and 
Gottfried also found a large proportion of 
the ash of German honeys they examined 
to consist of phosphorus. On the other 
hand, Svoboda in his examination of hon- 
eys of Subcarpathian Russia found that 
potassium was the predominating mineral 
clement present. Jewell recently made a 
fairly complete examination of a number 
of Canadian honeys from this standpoint, 
and found that in every case potassium 
occurred in larger proportion than other 
mineral elements. He also found substan- 
tial amounts of phosphorus and calcium to 
be present. 

A study of the composition of the min- 
erals of American honeys, particularly 
with respect to differences in the various 
floral types, and soil and climatic varia- 
tions, undoubtedly would yield results of 
both interest and value. 

While honey is primarily an energy 
food, consisting mostly of sugars, it does 
contribute definite quantities of other 
food elements to the diet, among which are 
the mineral elements. When considering 
the minerals of a foodstuff from a dietary 
standpoint, it is important to take into ac- 
count the quantity and nature of the va- 
rious mineral elements supplied to the 
body by that foodstuff. Honey contains 
definite quantities of certain mineral ele- 
ments which are important from a nutri- 
tional standpoint. The quantity of min- 
eral elements present varies considerably 
among various types of honey, being some- 
what greater as a rule for the dark-colored 
than for the light-colored varieties. 

In addition to the question of the nature 
and quantity of mineral elements contrib- 
uted to the diet by honey, we must con- 
sider the reaction of the minerals present, 
since this also is a dietary factor. By re- 
action is meant whether the minerals are 
predominantly acidie or predominantly al- 
kaline in nature. The classification of 
foods as acid foods or alkaline foods is 
dependent almost altogether on the nature 
of the mineral elements present. Oranges, 
lemons, and fruits in general are quite acid 
to the taste, but as foods they are poten- 
tially alkaline. Like them, honey is also 
slightly acid to the taste, but as a food is 
potentially alkaline. This might seem 
somewhat paradoxical at first, but it is 
quite simple to understand if we consider 
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what takes place when foods undergo di- 
gestion and metabolism in the body. Cer- 
tain foods, such as oranges, lemons, and 
even honey, are sour or acid to the taste 
because they contain organic acids such as 
citric, malic, and others. Now these acids, 
along with sugars and starches present in 
foods, are very largely burned up in the 
body during digestion and metabolism. 
These acids, therefore, do not play a part 
in the acid-alkaline balance of the body. 
The reaction of the food then is dependent 
almost altogether on the mineral elements 
present. 

Foods vary widely as potential sources 
of acid or alkaline products in metabolism, 
In general, meats, fish, eggs, bread, wheat, 
and the cereals contain a preponderance of 
acid-forming elements. Fruits, vegetables, 
and milk, on the other hand, contain a 
preponderance of alkaline-forming ele- 
ments. The mineral content of commercial 
fats, sugars, and starches is too low to be 
of any significance from this standpoint. 

There is no general agreement among 
food authorities as to the relative impor- 
tance of the acid-alkaline balance of the 
diet. Some feel that the importance of 
maintaining somewhere near a balance be- 
tween acid-forming and alkaline-forming 
foods, or of maintaining an alkaline bal- 
ance in the diet, is greatly overstressed. 

There is no record of any work having 
been done relative to the determination 
of the acid-alkaline balance of honey as a 
food. Many food authorities consider that 
the mineral content of honey is too small 
to be of much importance in the diet. 

In order to obtain some definite infor- 
mation on various types of American hon- 
eys from this standpoint, an investigation 
was carried out by the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, utilizing a number of the 
more representative types of American 
honeys. The samples used in this work 
varied in color from water white to dark, 
as determined by the U. S. Standard hon- 
ey color grader. 

The method of Davidson and LeClere 
was used for determining the acid-alka- 
line balance of the honeys. It consists of 
igniting a definite quantity (50 grams) 
of honey in a platinum dish under con- 
trolled temperature condition until all or- 
ganic matter (sugars, ete.) is completely 
burned, leaving a white ash as a residue. 
This ash was found to be distinetly alka- 
line in case of all honeys studied. The ash 
is then neutralized with acid of known 
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strength, the quantity of acid used being 

a measure of the alkalinity of the ash. 

The value obtained in this way is not 
a true measure of the acid-alkaline bal- 
ance of the honey, since part of certain 
mineral elements (chlorine and sulphur) 
is volatilized in the burning process and 
therefore is lost to the determination. The 
quantities of these elements lost in the 
ashing process must be determined separ- 
ately, and a correction made in the value 
obtained by neutralizing the ash, in order 
to correct for the loss of these elements 
that occurs in burning. 

The prineiple of this method of deter- 
mining the acid-alkaline balance of food- 
stuffs is based on the assumption that in 
the processes of animal metabolism foods 
undergoing combustion with ultimate 
effects approximating those that result 
from combustion either in an electrie fur- 
nace or other equivalent heat. 


are 


All of the honeys tested in this manner 
gave definite alkaline values. With a few 
exceptions, the darker honeys gave higher 
alkaline values than the lighter varieties 
due to the generally higher ash content 
of the darker types. In consideration of 
the low mineral content of honeys in gen- 
eral, it might be interesting to note that 
alkaline values for some of the honeys 
studied compare favorably with some of 
the fruits and vegetables. Values for the 
various honeys studied are summarized in 
Table I. Table II and IIT give compara 
tive values of some common foodstuffs. 

In conclusion it might be stated that if 
the question of maintaining the proper 
acid-alkaline balance in the diet is impor- 
tant, then definite significance can be at 
tached to the reaction of the mineral con 
stituents of honey from this standpoint. 

TABLE Tf. 
POTENTIAL ALKALINTY OF HONEYS OF A 
VARIETY OF FLORAL TYPES. 
Potential alkalinity 


(ce, normal 

alkali 

er 

Ash 100 

Color number content gms 
Floral type Pfund col. scale. pet. honey) 
Sweet Clover 0.6 (W. white) 0.04 0.27 
Orange 1.2 (Ex. white) 0.05 0.50 
White Clover 3.0 (White) 0.08 0.66 
Sage 3.1 (White) 0.07 0.57 
Tupelo 4.0 (Ex. It. am.) 0.09 0.84 
Mesquite 4.5 (Ex. It.am.) 0.61 3.22 
Catclaw 8.5 (Amber) 0.22 1.86 
Goldenrod 8.5 (Amber) 0.16 1.05 
Tulip-poplar 11.5 (Dark) 0.30 2.68 
Dark (unknown) 12.0 (Dark) 0.51 4.57 
Buckwheat 13.5 (Dark) 0.10 0.42 

Average: 

Light honeys 0.16 1.01 
Dark honeys 0.26 2.12 
All honeys 0.20 1.51 
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TABLE II. 
POTENTIAL ALKALINITY OF SOME COM- 
MON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES*. 
Approximate potential reserve 


alkalinity (cc. normal alkali 

Food. per 100 gms.) 
Perr ee ee ee ee 3.7 
BOBGERMER cocccoccccoccescenesesesssecens 0.8 
OO TTT Tee TT TTT Te 5.6 
PL 6¢ehb cs ee CCRK OSSD OREO OE AS OES 14.0 
ee ee ee ee eee et ee 10.9 
DE Vaccwek aed cr sGevewebebouane 6.0 
SD - ccacw eden chbe ha then se asin 5.3 
ET st kos Waibeth, bok ee wale 0 ak OIE bee. 0 wee 7.8 
CE Aces 605968.) 4000780 0b bb 08688 SSRN 9.8 
COND cnacesecceedesesnescbanenea 7.9 
SE bien hOs bee S46 dAS a eRe eh eee 5.0 
POD Cibkebade Cabana 6166 68 es Ra Aews 7.4 
PP:  chxtkdecwiaen dake aes eo 4.0 
DY 6.05% 500 san0bbees se baeeGewh ena 45.0 
GEES sce cecceeseeeee see eeucecesesee 1.5 
Oranges TEE VLCTUTC TS Te Tre TCT 5.6 
De De vcnteahetentcatnaceeeeee 4.5 
DN hwhe nuke Meta eaueawenh se kb ORE Kee 1.3 
TR s2cdendsnndesseees dusianeene 5.0 
OE Aen eee shee en eee mee 3.6 
PE EUEEDD «veh ese cuseseuedic 7.0 
Potatoes (sweet) ....ceee0. 6.7 
PD 6n6 bt eRe RHEE KE Ok oe 1.5 
6.6 is bOCNS COOKERS CRORES 2.9 
I a EN ae Ca ae mia Ruck bee ee 5.6 
SR er eee er ort ee ee 2.7 
WN setan cus sidecases eenesaaw 2.7 

TABLE III 
FOODS IN WHICH ACID-FORMING ELE- 


MENTS PREDOMINTE?*. 
Approximate potential acidity. 


Food, (ce. normal acid per 100 gms.) 
seef eececeeeeeeresrseeeseeseseese 12 
DES SiGuw cok aaah ese ak me eben oan 11 
GO che 66668 0bb6 cases ededseeseseses 15 
DEE Stace abackcdbenaaeaeaedviua ao 12 
NN aes bn oe ie aa ma ee ee ee 9 
NE ain aie ache Se oe Re Oe Ae ee ee 12 
NG wa dis hab pte wean eed ae ed 9 
Uk Pe eee ree Te ee ¢ 


and Nutrition,’’ 4th Ed., p. 
lished by The Macmillan 
York, N. Y. 

|The question of acid or alkaline form- 
ing foods has come to the front in recent 
years. It is known that some people are 
required to avoid acid-forming foods and 
confine their diet largely to such alkaline 
forming foods as fruits, vegetables, and 
milk, It has been believed for some time 
back that honey was alkaline in its re- 
action and here we have some quite sub- 
stantial proof to that effect. Some have 
held that no claim could be made in favor 
of honey on account of its minerals, on the 
ground that the total content was so low 
as to be negligible. Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
while admitting that the content was low, 
showed from work done in Europe that 
they were important. This article from 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is an- 
other link in the chain of proof. In this 
connection it may not be amiss to say 
that the late Mr. Geo. S. Demuth could 
not cat ordinary sugars without the for- 
mation of gas. He could eat honey be- 
cause it was not acid but alkaline form- 
ing.—Editor. } 


276 (1932), pub 
Publishing Co., New 
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A Confab 


E. R. ROOT 
(Continued from July.) 


Between an Editor and a School 
Teacher, With Comments 
from a Queen Breeder 


On page 399 of our last issue appears a 
between the Editor and a 
science teacher, Mr. Allen Latham, under 
the general heading of a “A Confab.” 
After going over the last letter of Mr. 
Latham as given on page 401 of our last 
issue, I wrote him again as follows, from 
San Antonio, Texas, where I was then re- 
siding: 


discussion 


February 11, 1936. 
Mr. Allen Latham, 

Norwichtown, Conn 
Dear Mr. Latham: 

Your letter on the questions 
MeIntyre’s manuscript was 
with no little interest. 

Now about your letter: I agree with you on 
most points. On some others I have raised a 
question and have indicated them to Mell Pritch 
ard, whom you met while here. He is a very 
and accurate observer. He may or may 
agree with you; but I want the truth. In 
seme places you have gone against orthodoxy. 
This not mean that you may be wrong be 
cause orthodoxy has been too often set aside 
as untrue as time goes on. 

(1) Well, on that point I raise a question. 
You give your opinion that ‘‘until a female grub 
is close to three days of age it is a queen,’’ 
and that ‘‘from then on they do something to 
prevent it from becoming a queen.’’ This is a 
new doctrine, Where do you get your authority ? 


Miss 
read 


raised in 
received and 


not 


does 


You have as good a right to that view as the 
opposing one of orthodoxy. 
(2) Again—is your view of how the bees 


handle the wax scale the same as that of Snod 
grass or Casteel? 

(3) The winter cluster honey, you say, is un- 
der the cluster and not adjacent to it. Years ago 
[I tore open the clusters of dozens of them but 
the cells were packed with bees to bring the 
two hemispheres closer together. I found many 
eases, after a severe winter, of bees all dead, 
but within half to an inch of a circle of honey. 
The cold held the cluster so it could not move 
and it starved. In every case where the cluster 
was contiguous to honey it did not die. So I 
came to the conclusion that it was not cold but 
hunger that caused the cluster to starve to 
death. All this was given in Gleanings about 
25 years ago. I do not have here in San Antonio 
files of our journal. Several observers have 
stated that a cluster will occupy empty cells 
so as to bring the two halves together to con- 


serve the heat. If what I have read and what 
I have seen is not correct, then I want to be 
set right. 


(4) Again, you say, ‘‘The queen never leads 
a swarm.’’ If you had said she seldom does so, 
I should have said you were correct. Let me give 
you my reason. Many years ago I was in my 
father’s apiary. It was during the swarming sea 
son. The hives were two and three stories high 


My father believed in strong colonies. As I 
stood there I heard distinctly several zeep, 
z-e-e-p, z-e-e-p, a note I had heard queens make 


in queen cages and on the comb. My attention 
was immediately arrested. | moved to the hive 
whence came the sound. Yes, in front of me on 
the entrance stood the queen, a clipped one. She 
again gave the call and, presto! out rushed the 
bees pell mell. Soon the swarm came back be- 
cause I caught the queen, changed the hives 
and soon had the queen, bees and all. As I re 
call, we have had other testimony to the same 
effect; but vet as a rule I am convinced that 
the bees (control bees) take the initiative. The 
incident recited above of the queen coming first 
stands out as clearly to me today as it did then 
Naturally I can my own and ears 

(5) The proportion of nurse bees to old one 
that go out with a swarm—possibly you are 
right here, but orthodoxy says that a swarm is 


helieve eyes 


bees 


made up of old mainly. If you mean by 
nurse bees those that can do field work also 
then I could agree with you 


(6) Queens laying in cell cups—I base my be 


lief that queens seldom or never lay in cell 
cups on the testimony of Mell Pritchard and 
what I have seen. No one, so far as I know, has 


ever reported that he had seen a queen lay in 
a queen cup. I have repeatedly seen bees car 
rying eggs, but I have never seen them deposit 
them anywhere. If Iam not very much mistaken 
there have been reports where a queenless nu 
cleus, given a frame of will in a few 
hours have eggs in cell cups that were previous 
ly empty. I remember, too, that my father got re 
ports of how a colony, queenless, eggless and 
broodless for a week with dry queen cups, sud 
denly had an egg in one of the cells, If this had 
not developed into a good queen we would have 
thought that the eggs or egg were those of 
laying workers. The theory advance? at the 
time was that would sometimes, as a last 
resort, steal an egg from another colony and 
carry it home. 

Now. I have given some of my reaction to 
some of the points that you have raised. For 5' 
years [ have read reports and bulletins from 
orthodoxy, but as I said, orthodoxy may be 
wrong. The fact that I want you to review the 
Behavior in the A B C and X Y Z of Bee Cul 
ture is sufficient proof that I value your opir 
ions on bee life. I like to run up against a man 
who can oppose orthodoxy once in a while 

Yours sincerely, 


E. R. ROOT 


eggs, 


hees 


Mr. Latham replies: 


February 16, 1956 
Dear Mr. Root: 

I wonder if Arthur Miller turned in his grave 
when you wrote that about his being a pupil 
of mine, for T rather think he might be inclined 
to reverse the relationship. However, he did 
take several of my methods to adopt in his own 
beekeeping. You probably know that I have side 
entrances altogether in my hives, and Arthur 
as soon as he saw me manipulating hives, went 
home and changed all his hives and preached 


side-entrances the rest of his life. There is 4 
reason, 
(1) About worker grub versus queen grub 


You ask my authority. I may be egotistic, but I 
never yet found a better authority on bee ques 
tions than my own brain on such points as | 
have made a study of and thought much about 
Orthodoxy is often straight teaching because 't 
is going in a rut. T never liked ruts. In the old 
days when sleighing was the winter method of 
travel, TI used to drive so as to broaden the path 
way and not so as to deepen the ruts. I do the 
same with auto travel. 
Which came first, the hen or the egg! 
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Well, which came first, the queen bee or the 
vorker bee 

Some ten years ago [ wrote a 
ivticle in two parts and made the mistake of 
sending it to another publication instead of 
Gleanings. Imagine my surprise when the editor 
f that magazine printed the second part and 
efused the first part. He should have returned 
the whole thing to me. That article was like a 


rather long 


man dressed for a party complete except no 
pants, The first part dwelt on the probable (?) 
evolution of the honey bee. Seven or eight 
ears later that publication printed an article 


some German professor on the same subject 
ind in that article many of the very ideas | 
brought out appeared. The editor had developed 

seven years apparently. 

Now, it is very apparent to me that there was 
1 time when the honeybee consisted only of 
jueens (?) and drones, that is, perfect females 
ind males, After many years worker bees began 
to appear. Do L need to say more to you? Is it 
not absolutely apparent that the worker bee is 


modified queen, and not that a queen is a 
modified worker? 
2) I do not know Snodgrass or Casteel. | 


ve watched worker bees remove wax scales 
und pass them forward to the mouth, I can not 
w say with certainty which leg was used, 
it I do know that the bee made a pulling mo 
on with a leg and out came a scale which was 
sed forward to the mouth. As I recall it was 
he rear leg that did the pulling, but it might 
have been the middle. 
}) L have not a tew times opened up a win 
r cluster. It is true that every empty cell 
ll have a bee in it, but it is also true that 
several hundred cells are occupied with honey 


This honey is liquid and thinner than sealed 
ney. 1 have, therefore, assumed that bees 
make a practice of keeping a supply of diluted 
honey right in the midst of the cluster. This 
supply becomes exhausted unless renewed. In 


ld weather it is renewed from above the clus 

ind if honey is not above the bees die. They 

in not or will not move laterally in extreme 
ld. But on a mild day the cluster wall loosens 

nd many bees go all over the combs and are 
more likely to remove honey from distant parts 
han close by. [ have never opened a colony in 
dormant without finding scattered 


season 


bees getting honey from a distance of seven 
ches or more from the cluster (provided the 
eather was mild enough for this to be done 
vith safety). 


In my criticism of Miss Melntyre’s article I 
tated that the outer wall of bees was too slug 
gish to do this work. It is done only when they 
osen up with a rise of temperature. 


t) | have often said that it is not safe to 
iy ‘‘hees always do this,’’ ‘‘Bees never do 
that."’ Too many times the pesky critters up 
ind do just the thing you say they never do 
und vice versa. I will say with confidence that 
vhen a queen leads out a swarm the act is ab- 
normal. I never saw a queen come out until 
illy half the bees were out. In the ease you 
te. I would hazard a guess that that colony 


ad been out a few minutes before and had re 
turned and that the queen was out trying to fly. 
Had the queen still been in the hive the bees 
vould have swarmed the same in all probability. 
Sometimes a colony with a clipped queen will 
go out again and again. 

5) Proportion of old bees and nurse bees. 
My observation tells me that when a colony 
‘warms every bee that can fly and acquires the 
excitement will go with the swarm. Many bees 
‘re so young and helpless that they fall to the 
and crawl back into the hive. (When I 
allowed my bees to swarm I used to run through 
the apiary looking for the hive that had a few 
baby bees on the grass in front of it, thereby 
finding out at once whence came the swarm.) 
Now many bees are in the field and none of 
those go with the swarm or at most very few. 
Thus there will be left in the hive hundreds of 


grass 
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very young bees, hundreds of old bees, and a 
few hundred of bees which were so busy about 
other matters that they failed to acquire the 
swarm excitement. I say without any hesitation 
that normally the swarm will consist of bees 
90 per cent or more of which are between seven 
days and three weeks of age, and that there 
will be left in the hive bees only 10 per cent 
of which will be of the middle age. But there 
are plenty of exceptions. 

| have seen nine-tenths of the bees go with 
the swarm and | have seen less than 50 per 
cent go. 

(6) L have always had a feeling that those 
stray eggs in cups and cells were really laid 
by a queen. One can not always say with cer- 
tainty that there is no queen in a hive, I have 
removed a queen more than once and given a 
young queen only to find a few days later that 
there was another queen in that hive. 

Since one has never seen a queen lay in a 
queen-cup* and one has never seen a worker bee 
place an egg therein, we shall perforce have to 
agree to disagree. I am confident that I am 
right in the matter, but do not hope to con- 
vince others. Your view appears to me to be 
against all logic and contrary to natural actions 
of bees. Would you also say that the queen 
hornet probably refuses to lay in the large 
cells prepared for young queens and that the 
worker hornets have to place eggs therein?! 
Analogy, when one has no direct evidence, is a 
very strong road-marker in such a search. 

Now, Mr. Root, I never read any book on 
bees during the first 25 years of my beekeeping 
except Langstroth, I read that the first 24 hours 
of my beekeeping career. I liked to find out for 
myself. But when Miller was assistant editor of 
a magazine he hauled me up one day and said 
that my article was not in accordance with the 
teaching of Cheshire. I told him that 1 was writ 
ng only what | had seen. 

Later | happened, when in Boston, to pick up 


in a book stall the works of Cheshire. I took 
them home and read them (with much disgust 
in places). How could a man who took such 


pains in his work be so blind as Cheshire was? 
Some of his statements were simply too ridicu 
lous. One of the worst was that the worker grub 
like the royal grub spinned only a partial co 
coon, Of course having seen a worker reverse 
herself in the cell several times while spinning 
her cocoon | knew that Cheshire was wrong. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN LATHAM. 
Since this was written a correspondent for 
(rleanings says he has the act. See page 
550, June issue. 

Cheshire, who so severely criticized oth- 
ers, was himself a sinner in that he was 
not always right. He was far from being 
as accurate on what the bees actually do 
szangstroth or the blind Huber. 
Some of us even to this day should remem- 
ber what Josh Billings said: “What’s the 
use of knowin’ so much when so much you 
know ain’t so.” This last remark, however, 
does not apply to my opponent, Mr. La- 
tham. 

All of the material in the Confab was 
submitted to Mell Pritchard, a queen 
breeder whom most breeders in the South 
are following. This is what Mr. Pritehard 
has to say on bees moving eggs: 

About 40 years ago I got my first hive of 
bees and wanted more, so I took one frame of 
brood with adhering bees and queen and used 
it to start another swarm. I used a frame of 
foundation to replace the frame taken from the 
parent colony, After a few days I looked in 


seen 


as was 
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this colony for queen cells and was quite sur- 


prised to find the frame of foundation drawn 
and partly filled with honey, and on it were 
three queen-cells containing larvae. I had read 


that queenless bees built queen-cells around 
cells containing eggs or larvae. I asked A. lL. 
Root how these cells came to be on this frame. 
Ilis answer was that the bees built the cells 


and moved the eggs into them. He did not seem 
to think that was any thing unusual. Mr. Latham 
may contend that there were two queens, moth- 
er and daughter, in the hive and that I removed 
only one of them. This may have been true in 
this instance. But during my years of working 
with bees I have found plenty of evidence that 
bees do move eggs from one part of a hive to 
another, and that they go into other hives and 
And I did not learn, until recently, 
that sagacious bee men questioned this theory. 

Here is what occurs in our queen yard quite 
often: We make up a starting colony every day, 
by shaking part of a strong colony into a hive 


steal egg 


containing two frames well filled with honey 
and pollen, two division-board feeders filled 
with thick syrup. A space is left between the 
frames to receive the grafted cells and the rest 
of the hive filled with division boards. The 
hive that the bees were shaken from is moved 
back and the starting colony put in its place. 
When these bees get into the proper condi- 
tion the grafted cells are given to them. We 


get, on an average, 90 per cent of the cells ac- 


cepted. If by chance a laying queen or a virgin 
is left with the bees, few if any, of the cells 
ire accepted. This has happened a few times. 


These 
lowing the 
larvae ha 

an egg put 


grafted cells are examined the day fol 
grafting, and we often find that the 
been taken out of some of them and 


in place of it. These eggs are found 


standing on end, in the center of the base of 
the cell just as a queen would leave them. But 
we know that there is no queen in there. Some 


one suggested that these eggs might come from 
fertile workers. To prove, or disprove this I 
have left these eggs to hatch and mature and 
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in every instance they produced normal virgins, 
not drones. 


I look upon Mr. Latham as being a very 
keen observer, one of the best informed of our 
modern bee masters, I have gotten pointers 


from his writings that have been very helpful 
in establishing my system of queen rearing. Just 
how he could have found out so much and not 
have found that bees move eggs, seems strange. 
As to a queen leading out a swarm I would 
say that Mr. Root and Mr. Latham were both 
right, or both wrong, whichever you might put 
it. As I see it, a swarm is not led out of the 
hive at all. For some time before a swarm issues 
it is a state of confusion, loading up with hon 
and making the needed preparations to go 
When ali is set they make a grand rush for the 
entrance, If the queen happens to be near the 
entrance she would be one of the first out, but 
if she was at the rear of the hive, would be one 
of the last. I have stationed myself at a hive 
many times when a swarm was coming out, and 
caught the queen, and could not find that she 
occupied any particular place among the bees 


I would say that under normal conditions all of 
the bees leave the hive when they swarm, I 
have opened hives immediately after a swarm 
issued and the frames were about clean of be« 


with the ground in front of the hive quite well 
covered with bees too young to fly, These return 
to the hive after the others have gone. Th 
with the bees that were in the field, make 1 
mall swarm composed of bees of al 
Mr. Latham scoffs at the idea of bees mov 
ing and putting them in cells. If I do 
not know that bees do move eggs, place them 
on end in cells, as a queen leaves them and not 
only move them from one part of a hive to an 
other, but from one hive to another, then I do 
not know anything about I hope to prove 
this to him next summer. I mean by this, to 
prove to you that they move rather than 
that I do not know anything about bees 
MELL PRITCHARD 


(Continued in September.) 


ip a 


ages, 


eggs 


bees. 


prove 





Pollen Grains and Honey Sources 


“Pollen Grains,” by Dr. R. P. Wode- 
house, published by MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine. (1935, 574 pages, price 
$6.00), contains an exhaustive treatise on 
the subject of pollen grains, their collec- 
tion, preservation, structure, classifica- 
tion, distribution by wind and insects, and 
role in producing hay fever. The author 
has made a thorough study of the works 
of earlier investigators and ineludes an 
of their econtribu- 
tions. This part of the book, together with 
the complete bibliography, will be most 
valuable to all who are interested in the 
study of pollen grains. Fourteen plates 
containing original illustrations of pollen 
grains are ineluded, representing an enor- 
mous amount of work on the part of the 


admirable summary 


author 

All charaeteristies of pollen grains list 
ed in a Master Key contained in this book 
were treated for microscopical examina- 
tion in a proscribed way so that others in- 
terested in identifying pollen grains by 


means of this key can prepare their ma- 
terial by the method. Dimensions, 
surface patterns, and other characteristies 


same 


are given in this key as well as in de- 
tailed descriptions elsewhere. 

Since the adoption of honey standardi- 
zation laws in Oregon and California, bee- 
keepers of these states are particularly 
anxious for a method of determining the 
floral source of honey by an examination 
of the pollen grains. This work by Dr. 
Wodehouse will do much to 
these studies, but, unfortunately, does not 
take into consideration the effect of honey 
on the size and shape of pollen grains. [is 
will be of greatest 
where used to identify pollen grains pre 
pared by the same methods and where 
these slides are in turn used for compari- 
son with pollen grains mounted in honey. 

The facet that gather pollen from 
various sourees at the same time they are 
gathering nectar and pollen from a major 

(Continued on page 506.) 


facilitate 


descriptions value 


bees 
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From the Field of Experience 





BIG HONEY FLOW IN HAWAII 


Even Though Bees are Greatly Crowded 
for Room, Little Swarming Occurs 


[The following is an excerpt from a letter 
dated July 21, 1935, from George Marvin. 
Some of our readers will recall Mr. Marvin was 
formerly a student of Professor H. F. Wilson, 
of the University of Wisconsin, at Madison. 
Later, he took up special work at the Bee Cul 
ture Laboratory at Washington, D, C., 
Hambleton. He was doing some most excellent 
research work on honey when the powers that 
be in Washington suddenly decided that the 
ippropriation for bee culture work should be 
cut. This necessitated the dropping of Mr. 
Marvin, who the last man added to the 
force. He is now at work for the Sandwich 
Island Company at Honolulu Editor. ] 


was 


We have been in the midst of the big- 
gest honey flow I have ever seen (alga- 


roba) and just now we are getting a 
breathing spell. 
The flow here is much different from 


those I have seen. The bees ean be greatly 
and yet no swarming takes 
place. We have 1600 over-wintered colo- 
nies and 300 inerease, yet I have seen only 
two or three swarms. Queen supersedure 
is very common, going on all the time, so 
most colonies have young queens.. Another 
thing—the algaroba (or kiawe, as called 
here) yields no propolis, so very little of 
it is found in the hive, the bees carrying 
tar and wax from anywhere it can be 
found to make up the deficiency. 


crowded 


under 








Palms, blue skies, fleecy white clouds, moun- 

tains in the distance, white coral sands and beau- 

tiful blue waters seem to be the rule here. One 

day is as lovely and clear as the next, and so 
the time flies. 


Algaroba honey granulates very readily 
and if left in the hives very long after 
capping it granulates, so we have to keep 








A view of the honey house, showing the steam boiler. The honey house is bee-tight, yet open— 
screened from two feet up to the roof. Breezes blow through, keeping one cool during extracting 
time. The wax press is shown as well as the tank for boiling frames. 
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the honey extracted. The honey in black 
combs granulates much more readily than 
when in white combs. 

We are on the side of the 
island and everything must be irrigated 
(except the algaroba); yet our honey is 
at all like that pro 
duced in irrigated sections on the main- 
land—in fact, I hardly believe much 
would weigh any more than 11.75 pounds 
per gallon. 

Almost no honeydew is produced 


leeward 


not heavy in body 


para- 
sites have reduced the cane leaf hopper 
to nil. Dr. Phillips could hardly believe 
this, for he was here twenty-five years ago 
when the leaf hopper was here by the mil 
lion, Out of 500 water white 
honey so far, we have obtained 70 eases 


eases of 


of a darker color. 

Talk about folks being honey conscious 

why, the bakeries and all use it in spite 
o7 this being a big sugar-producing island. 
We have a contract with a baker in the 
city to supply 24,000 pounds in the next 
year, 2000 pounds a month. The bakers 
see the value of honey in baked goods 
over sugar.—Geo,. Marvin, Honolulu, T. H. 





CARBOLIC ACID FOR TAKING HONEY 


Sprinkling Screens with Acid Before Go- 
ing to Apiary Works to Good Advantage 

The ecarbolie acid method of freeing the 
supers of bees is without doubt the quick- 
est system we ever tried and involves a 

labor. However, the acid is 
and may get severely 
burned with it if care is not used. We tried 
taking it to the outyards with us and sprin 
kling it on the burlap of the screens when 


minimum of 


dangerous, one 
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we were ready to use them. There is al- 
ways the danger that the wind may blow 
take 
place with it at the bee yard. We came to 
that earbolic acid should 
never be taken to the apiary. 


it over or some unforeseen accident 
the conelusion 


We tried putting it on the screens be- 
fore leaving the honey house. Sprinkling 
it on at the honey house is a lot quicker 
and safer. The acid is sprinkled on the 
then with a 
piece of old tarpaulin to prevent evapora 
tion until we are ready to use them. When 
we arrive at the yard the carbolie screens 
ure immediately placed on the hives. They 
upparently work just as well as when the 
acid is put on at the bee yard. Some out 
thirty miles from home and 
even on hot, sultry days very little evapo 


screens which are covered 


uplaries are 


ration takes place on the drive to the api 
ary as long as the screens are covered up. 
Kk. O. Hogarth, Tara, Ontario. 





WATERING BEES 


A Very Easy Way to Haul Water to Out- 
Yards 


The illustration shows the owner of the 
farm where one of our vards is located. 
We have just finished loading 150 gallons 
of water in a three-quarter ton Moc>l A 
Ford truck and there is still room for 150 
gallons more. We use old 5-gallon honey 
cans. After washing them well we take a 
hive tool and hammer and eut a square 
pie ce out of the top of each can. This en 
bles one to fill and empty them very rap 
idly, as shown in the picture. We do not 
use any covers on the cans as there is not 
much water splashing out. We also buy 


used 50-gallon oil drums and 











eut them in half. After wip 
ing out the with a 
soft rag, one can get them 
nice and clean. About five of 
these half barrels filled with 
water, with a few sticks on 
top to keep the bees from 


inside 


make 
watering tanks for an out 
yard of 100 hives of bees. 


They should be cleaned and 


drowning, splendid 





refilled every 10 days or two 
weeks. We usually add a lit 
tle salt to the water to keep 


it from getting sour.—John 





One hundred and fifty gallons of water, and room for as much 


more, to be carried to the bees. 


Burghardt, Grand Island, 


Nebraska. 
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PROTECTING HIVE CORNERS 


The Metal Keeps the Hive Corners from 
Spreading and Wearing 





With the 
passing of 
time hive 
corners usu 
ally spread. 
The fre- 
quent use of 
the hive tool 
to loosen the 





frame con- 
tributes to 
this 
ing. When 

supers 


i 











; spread 
Shape of metal hive corner. 


hive body and super or two 
tightly sealed with propolis and the hive 


tool is used to pry them apart, the sharp 


are 


tool cuts into the wood. Hive bodies and 
supers may warp and the corners spread, 
affording entrance for robber bees. 

These metal corners, easy to make and 
will the cor 


simple to apply, 


strengthen 




















Metal 


protectors to keep hive from 


spreading. 


corners 


hers, prevent this spreading and protect 
the wood from the damage caused hy the 
hive from 


tool, Four-inch squares are eut 


twenty-four gauge galvanized sheet iron 
ind cut to the shape shown in top pieture. 
these the 
s bent along the indiented in the 


The 


anel 


In applying corners, metal 


| 
ines 


illustration, two points are drive 


nto the two nails are driven 


wood 
nto the top edge to hold the pieces se 
curely. These make neat strong corners. 


3enjamin Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska, 
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“TANGLEFOOT” CATCHES SKUNKS 
Entire Skunk Family Become Neatly 
Wrapped Up in Front of Hive 


Some years ago I was having consider- 
able difficulty with skunks around my 
bee hives, so I thought the ordinary “Tan- 
glefoot,” or sticky fly-paper might help 
to get rid of them. 

So, one clear evening when the moon 
would shine, 
down, I 


and after the sun had gone 
lightly pegged two sheets of 
“Tanglefoot” in front of the hives which 
the skunks had been visiting. I then took 
a position to the windward, out of sight 
and some feet above the hives, to watch 
results. The skunks were not slow in ar- 
riving, and did not suspect the effect of 
the sticky fly-paper. It was but a very few 
minutes the mother skunk and 
three smaller ones were neatly packed in 
sheets of fly-paper. There was also a mini 
mum of odor and no particular disturb- 
ance of the hees. 


before 


| also learned one thing in connection 
with this which may be new. In seratehing 
to get the bees to come out of the hive, 
the skunks their hind feet and not 
their front feet. They use their front feet 
apparently, although the light, of course, 
and 1 not be sure about 
this, to assist them in catching the bees. 

Colin P. Campbell, Caledonia, Mieh. 


use 


wis poor, eould 





SELLING HONEY AT ROADSIDE 


People Who Buy Are Those Who Are Not 
in Too Much of a Hurry 


\ roadside stand need not be an expen 
affair in to attract trade. It 
should be neat, and if it also has a unique 
touch it will be effective. The stand at 
which Miss Dean Nixon, of New Jersey, 


Sive order 


sells the surplus honey crop from the fam 
The 
a pleasantly 
rustic appearanee, and is at the same time 


ily apiary has these features. roof 


thatched with grass gives it 


suggestive of the old-fashioned straw 
skep. This stand is on Route 1, between 
New York City and Philadelphia, prob 
ably one of the most heavilv travelled 


rouds in the country. However, this fea 
ture does not prove as beneficial as might 
he expected. The number of people pass 
ing a roadside stand is not as important 
as their state of mind. A road such as this 
is devoted largely to through traffie— 








people bound for some place a long dis- 


tance uway and impatient of anything 
that interferes with the schedule they 


have uneonsciously set for themselves, 
even though they have no particular rea- 
son for maintaining that schedule. 

The people who buy from 
stands are mostly 
enough home to be in a leisurely state of 


roadside 


those who are near 


mind. Miss Dixon finds enough of these 
traveling Route 1 to make her honey stand 
a profitable venture. At the same time, 
less traveled need 


one living on a road 
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we were afraid it was about completely 
killed. About the first week in June along 
came a heavy rain and those little seed 
pellets that had been waiting for it pushed 
up through the soil and the meadows were 
pink with bloom. The same was true of 
white Dutch along the roadsides. Alsike 
seems like some of our people, hard to 
kill. Sweet clover is a close second. We 
had very little of it the last two seasons. 
This year both white and yellow are in 
evidenee, the yellow in bloom and the 
white on. Sweet clover doesn’t 

seem to be popular with 


coming 











farmers in this “neck of the 
woods.” We have wondered 
why! 
Comb Honey 

A few years ago having 
more sale for comb honey 
than we were producing, we 
bought a lot of it from Jo- 
Palmer, an up-to-date 
farmer who lives near Dunn- 
ville about 35 miles west of 
us. The 4x5 sections were 
beautiful — white as the 
driven snow and filled plumb 
to the corners. Said he, “I 


seph 





have solved the problem, I 





This roadside stand attracts a lot of attention 


have no cause for discouragement, for 
trade on such a road may be just as good, 
and quite better, than where 
there is a constant stream of heavy traf- 
fic. When a merehant contemplates open- 
ing a store in the city he often has a 


count made of the number of people pass- 


possibly 


ing the proposed location. But he will also 
note carefully what kind of people they 
what kind of business, 

The secondary highways have the ad- 
vantage that it is easier for the customer 
to stop. I have seen some very successful 


are, and on 


stands on what could definitely be called 
back roads. It is important, however, 
that the stand be within 8 or 10 miles of 
a city, ard that the road leading to it be 
in good condition._-W. H. Hull, Vienna, 


Virginia. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS. 
More Clover This Year 
Referring to the editorial, “An Old- 
Fashioned Clover Year,” the last two sea- 
been hard 
and wild white Dutch. There was very 
little of it in the Niagara District. In fact, 


sons here have very on alsike 


sow sweet clover, get a fine 
crop of honey and ha; , and 
plow it under for fertilizer, and it has 
brought my wheat crop up to 42 bushels 
to the acre where formerly 25 to 30 was 
a good crop on the same land.” 
Extracting Above Excluders 

I agree with Mr. Byer on this point. For 
a long time I extracted all honey above 
the queen excluders. Occasionally we fed 
sugar to colonies that had no other stores. 
They had no more trouble from dysentery 
than those on natural stores, with late- 
gathered fall honey not so much. For a 
long time we have fed no sugar and have 
got along, and with much less work, by 
using the shallow super as a brood cham- 
ber. If brood is hatched at packing time 
and sufficient honey is not in the food 
chamber it is an ecasy matter to supply 
full combs in exchange for empty combs 
or put another full super on top of the 
food chamber. 
Hybrids—Do They Gather More Honey? 

About hybrid bees being more vigorous 
and gathering more honey than Italians, 
T “hae Hybrids are certainly 
more or pure 


doots.” 
than cither Italians 
blacks, That a first cross between Italians 
and any other race is superior is not sub- 


me 


cross 
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stantiated by experienced beekeepers. In 
some cases such may have been true, but 
our best bet would be that the comparison 
made on page 413 can be explained by the 
fact that the writer had a poor strain of 
Italians. The writer in his earlier days 
bred pure bred poultry as a side issue. We 
frequently tried crosses and found it in- 
teresting. Always subject to the Men- 
delian law 25 per cent would very much 
resemble the male parent, 25 per cent the 
female, and the other 50 per cent was a 
mixture of both or in the ease of a Barred 
Rock and Rhode Island Red 
would revert to a remote ancestor. 


cross, it 
J. F. 


Dunn, Ridgeville, Ontario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


That western heat wave has struck us. 
In facet, we’ve had three days of it, each 
day worse than the one prees ding it. Far 
be it from me to pep the weather man up 
n his job. He’s handing us out a hot 
number right now. 

Exeept for a few showers, some of them 
short, heavy downpours, which the thirsty 
have had ex- 
ceedingly dry weather. ’'m not grumbling, 
remember. I'll leave that to the men. When 
grumbling ’twill be the mil- 

the when we read of 
the terrible drouth in many of the states, 
also of that in the Niagara fruit belt, we 
be thankful that we 
off. Strawberries are plentiful, and the 
hills promise an abundance of blucberries. 


earth drank up greedily, we 


they ceas 


lenium,. Just same, 


should are no worse 


These, with plenty of honey, will keep us 

nicely, 

Spontaneous Growth of Clover—Where 
Does It Come From? 


Clover blooms and flourishes. Though 
they are cutting sweet clover, which is of 
luxuriant growth, it will bloom = early 
again, in time to assure the bees of an 


As for al 
sike clover, it is to be found everywhere, 
and wonder how it gets 
there, The roadsides are lined with it. It 
crops up everywhere in our gardens, and, 


abundance of nectar later on. 


sometimes [| 


f given its own swect will there, will soon 
he master, smothering out everything else. 


It is 


our greatest problem in growing 
strawberries. On a eertain farm in the 
community where IT taught, a few years 


ago, alsike elover grew in abundanee, 


though the owner said he had never sown 
any in his life. Are birds and the wind re- 


sponsible, or has it become a useful weed? 
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I believe it is one of nature’s plans for 
feeding the bees. 

We had our District Annual Meeting of 
the Women’s Institute on June 24, and 
beekeeping was mentioned as one of the 
Canadian industries there—the first time 
ever, I believe. The spirit prompted me to 
bounce to my feet and say a great many 
things in its favor, but sheer ignorance 
kept me down. What could I, knowing so 
little of the industry, dare say! Some- 
thing must be done about this right away. 

Will you tell me all about the content 
of honev? What vitamines does it contain, 
in what special way does each benefit? 
What is its value in calories? Is it a fat- 
producing food? Does heat (cooking in 
cakes, ete.) take away from its value? I 
want to be armed and well prepared to 
help broadeast something in its favor, to 
add to its popularity, the very next 
chanee, This will be at the federated mect- 
ing for our area in September, and as I 
have named federation delegate, I 
may have a chance to meet our Minister 
of Agriculture, some time in November. If 
so, I want to put the subject before him, 
and every word must smack of the truth. 

It riles me that Beehive Corn Syrup, a 
man-manufactured article, should take 
preeedence over honey, a natural 


been 


bee 
produet, pure and unadulterated. 
A Beckeeping Branch in Canada 

Why can not suggest a separate 
branch of beekeeping, under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Ts not beekeeping of as much impor- 
tanee as dairying? Dairying produces a 


we 


staple food, but is not honey also a staple? 
The spies sent into the promised land, 
brought the report that the land 
flowed with milk and honey, and that was 


baek 


many thousand years ago. In some ways 
we haven’t gone so far after all. 

In dairying there is lots of hard work, 
often distasteful work, but we get milk, 
butter, and cheese. Beekeeping, too, means 
but lighter, pleasanter, work. Its 
products are honey and wax. Cattle pro- 
duee a valuable fertilizer, but 
clover is easier, and it is an equally good 
fertilizer. It costs more to feed cattle, is 
just as uncertain. With the bees, we pack 
away all our work and worries with them 


work, 


growing 


in the fall, then spend our winter how and 
where we please. What eattleman can say 
as much? 

Yes, I should suggest a 
keeping branch, here in Canada. 
Jane, 


think we bee 


Spinster 
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Editorials 





Season's Honey It is too early yet to 

give an accurate 
Shortage forecast of crop con- 
ditions. Some _ bee- 
keepers have had from a fair to a bumper 
yield of pure white clover honey. The 
quality is extra fine. Medina and north 
western Ohio has had normal yields. But 
apparently a majority of producers, on ac- 
count of heavy winter losses and, or, a se- 
vere drouth, will have either no surplus or 
a light crop. Indications point to a short- 
age of table honey this season. 

The drouth in New York State, except 
the northern part, cut down the yield of 
clover, and buckwheat has not sprouted. 
Late rains may change the picture. 

What applies to the state of New York 
true of the other white 
producing states. It goes without saying 
that the market 

Late rains may help out sweet clover, If 
they continue they will give white sweet 
clover, now just coming out, a boost. 


mav be clover 


will be firm. 


eee 
Sweet Clover The following cx- 
cerpt from a letter 


and Alfalfa Re- 
sist Torrid 


Weather 


dated July 13, 1936, 


from « prominent 


beekeeper in north 
ern Illinois, appears 
to be typical of con 
least 


ditions that prevail in at some re 


gions throughout the midwestern states: 
The vear 1936 will 
least for this 
any that I have known in my 
beekeeping. The winter just past 
severe of any n this locality 
from 5 to 80 per 
were weak, Prospects 
never better but white 
and the 


go down in 
the 


h story (at 
baffling of 
60 years in 
the most 
Losses ranged 
that survived 
white honey 
Dutch clover burned out 
sweet clovers burning 
the clover is pastured, The 
urprising thing is that the excessive heat does 
not drs the nectar in the plants before the bees 
get it. Facts are stubborn things. | 
honey in the boney house and on the 
to date than [ ever had before. I can't 
quite understand it. IT am sitting here in my 
dining room with the mereury standing at 100 
and it has been this hot for the last eight days 
What will be the after-effects of this torrid 
heat All plants for fall honey are gone and 
no white clover plants left for next year. If 
we get heavy rains the rest of the the 
that is in the ground may sprout and 
enough to winter over, In that case we 
get a flow next The outlook for 
vear is not bright 
Just how and why nectar is secreted 


locality) as most 
veat 
was 
cent. Colonies 
for a were 
by June 10 


fast where 


are 


out not 


can have 
more 


hives 


season 
seed 
grow 
may 
next 


season 


and bees continue to work in temperatures 
100° is indeed difficult to under 
stand. Four years ago in parts of western 
Ohio, in late July and early August, dur 
ing a severe drouth, while Duteh clover 
and alsike were dried up, white sweet elo 
ver and alfalfa survived the parching hot 
sun and winds, and honey continued to 
pour in, The deep-rooted sweet clover and 
alfalfa 
drouth-resisting. It is needless to say that 
these plants are the salvation of beekeep 


over 


plants appear to be practically 


ers living in these regions during seasons 
such as have heen experienced the past 


seven vears, 


There 


feeling, more or less 


has been 


National Bee 
Disease Act 


defined, in various 

portions of the coun 
on the part of bee inspectors and be 
that 
the moving of bees on combs and 


trv, 


keepers for a national law will 


vent 


pre 


used material into states without a cer 
tificate from some state bee inspector or 
a national inspector. 

It should be understood, however, that 
border of a 
) 


beekeepers who live near a 
state 
cated on both sides of the line should not 


line and who uave bee yards 
he hampered in the peaceful operation of 
their business, provided there is no A. F. 
B. present among them. 

There are two sides to this question and 
the 


sidered at 


should he 
the 
of hee inspectors. 


matter very earefully con 


San Antonio conference 


Honey Jelly a 


One can not sell 


‘ jelly sweetened 
Misbranded with honey and call 
Product it “Honey Jelly.” 

without running up 


Unele Sam. It ean be ealled 


honey fruit juice compound, but to eall it 


ugainst 


a “honey jelly” comes under the head of 
au misbranded produet. But one ean put 


out m corn sugar or glueose jelly and 
eall it such. This ruling was made by 


Seeretary Hyde under President Hoover 
Mr. Hyde, it will be remembered, ruled 


that corn sugar or dextrose could be put 
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into foods without declaration on the la 
bel, the same as cane sugar. 

Unfortunately honey is tabooed in a 
jelly, and this should not be, especially 
when honey is specifically declared in the 
jelly. 

The men in the enforcement division of 
the Department of 
friends. We are 
he explained so that the honey will not be 


Agriculture are our 


sure that the matter can 


discriminated against, even in a jelly. 

It is significant that Hyde’s ruling spe- 
cifically stated that dextrose could not be 
put into honey without a declaration of 
its presence on the container. No one sup 
posed that honey could be barred from a 


jelly under the name “Honey Jelly.” 
eee 
Give the Amer- Sometimes in om 
zeal to help. the 


ican Honey Pro- 4 merican Honey In 
stitute that 
is doing such splen 
the ¢ 


honey, 


has and 


ducers’ League 
a Boost 


did work in 
ploitation of 
we f 


orget all about the American Honey 


Producers’ League, « sister organization 
that is doing fine work in fields of aetivi 
ties outside of the work of the American 
Institute. We need both organiz: 
tions. The seer tary, Miss Arlene Weiden 
kopt, of the League, is working hard. In 
; held that posi 
better 


unfortunately 


Hones 


fact, no one who has eve 


tion has done more and work thrin 


she. Memberships have 
been eoming in very slowly and state affil 
iation fees are lacking. Some of the states 


that should affiliate have neglected t 


do So, 
\ sample of what Miss Weidenkopf 


he League are 


and 
doing is given on page 495. 
Membership in the League is only $1.00, 
but it means that vour interests when vou 
hecome a member, are 


the fic ld of the 


heing protected for 


League is verv large. 


While we 
that the 


bee k ee Pp ers 


believe 


On to 
San Antonio 


majority of 
will 
down to the 
held at 


and 25 


drive 
Conte renee, to he 
Nov. oo 23 24, 


International 
San Antonio on 3, 
next, it should be stated that the railroads 
ire offering very low round trip rates to 
the Texas Centennial held at Dallas, end 
ing December next. For example, a thirtv 


day first-class round trip from Cleveland, 
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Ohio, to San Antonio, Texas, and return, 
is only $63.90; lower berth, Cleveland, O., 
to St. Louis, Missouri, $3.75; lower berth, 
St. Louis, Missouri, to San Antonio, Tex- 
as, $7.25. Other proportionately low rates 
are being offered by the railroads. 
Beekeepers especially should set aside 
their until the San Antonio 
Conference. They should not only go toe 
the Internnutional Conference at San An 
tonio, but should spend at least thirty 
davs in the State of Texas looking around. 


vacations 


If vou drive down you will want to stop 
at Baton 
Culture 


Rouge, and see the wonderful 
Laboratory located at the 
University of Louisiana, as deseribed in 
this issue, on pages 459 to 464. 


Bee 


From the correspondence in hand it ap 
pears that this will be a much larger con 
vention than was held at Valdosta, Geor 
gia, two years ago. 
from all over the United States, in spite 
of the drouth, are writing in that they are 


Leading beekeepers 


this hig meeting. 


going to g 


Immunity or A eorre spo n d ent 
writes asking where 


he dis 


Resistancy to 
exise-resistant stock 


A.F.B. ! | 
further in 


quires if and when he obtains such stock 
whether it unnecessary for 
the The best answer we 
can give to him is to refer him to a very 
The Bee 


nal for July, page 336, as follows: 


can obtain 


and he 


will be him 


to burn combs. 


fair editorial in \meriean Jour 


The question of disease resistance in honeys 
bees is at a very t tain stage, perhaps on 
ould i\ t 1 adungerous tay lust now 
Knough has been done to prove definitely that 
in ( nal olon 5 re stant ind is able to 
ntinu ts prosperity in the presence of dis 
en se Rather we hould say s able to emove 
the diseased material and remain clean for ar 
lefinite pe vd 
lHloweve judging fi what has been done 
he co-operatiy rimental apiaries thers 
litt tability I tendeney If there 
i s k whiel ent be depended upon to 
overcome disea ' stently it is not vet ger 
llv } ’ 
\ few w ha found som vid e of 1 
Bi t ipiaries ropose t rdvert 
sta ’ W fee] 1 \ i} 
tak te permit net rd ? ny 1 | breeding 
ha id ! d " t wil ! re depend 
’ } iced ? hh el ra t 
\J v of our readei will remember the 
rier f Tvler tl Mis iri University 
Tvler evidently found stock with a measure of 
ista .% nterpreted |} bservation 
Ile assumed that b iuse the bees in his care 
ere ble to make progre n cleaning up dis 
ise that a ould do \ 1 result he found 
himself in mbarrassing position Ilad he 
enlized with hat he s dealing and started 
1 careful investigation of the possible inherit 
(Continued on page 492,) 
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The major honey 
A flow in elover re- 
Strong Colonies gions began some- 


With Young what earlier than 


usual this year. Bee- 


Importance of 


Queens keepers located in 
clover regions are 


realizing more than ever before the value 
of populous colonies headed with good 
the futility of tolerating 
Many carloads of honey 


queens, also 


weak colonies. 
were lost in the elover belt this year be- 
cause all colonies were not up to par in 
strength when the honey flow began. 
There appears to be a tendency among 
bee keepers to hope that colonies that are 
weak in the spring, will somehow make 
the grade in time to store some surplus 
honey. In buekwheat and goldenrod re- 
gions such colonies may build up in time 
for a fall honey flow, but in clover re- 
gions weak eolonies are a liability unless 
they are strengthened early in the spring. 
A queenless package of bees united with 
a weak colony early in May in the clover 
regions will, if properly managed, make 
the difference between success and failure 


in securing the maximum crop of honey. 


It is necessary, however, that the 
strengthening of weak colonies be done 


carly enough in the season to permit eolo- 
nies to reach their maximum strength at 
the beginning of the main honey flow. 
The late deceased editor of this journal, 
George 8S. Demuth, used to emphasize the 
importance of huilding up colonies for the 
honey flow instead of on the honey flow. 
It is really 


colony, 


amazing what a populous 
headed 
a good queen and given intelligent 


boiling over with bees, 
with 
management, will do in storing surplus 
honey when conditions are right. One sueh 
colony is worth a dozen mediocre or scrub 
colonies. If it were possible to have all 
colonies as good as the best, what a whale 
of a crop beekeepers would secure in re- 
gions where conditions are favorable for 
nectar. 


“Only Wet A little past the 


sin middle of June word 
Combs came to the editor- 


inl department that 
and swarms of bees 
roadway in front of 
We rushed out and sure 
enough there was a bad ease of robbing 
on. Bees were out in front of the building 
flying around as they always do when 


there were 
the 


the buildings. 


swarms 


out in main 
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they are seeking sweets. They were not in 
a stinging mood, but it was plainly evi- 
dent that they were determined to find 
out where this sudden supply of nectar 
was coming from, 

We out into the bee yard and 
found that the bees were flying briskly 
from every entrance, going in and out as 
is they were doing a land-office business. 
Investigation showed that one of our good 
customers had just come from an extract 
ing yard, had a flat tire and stopped to 
fix it at a nearby gas station. As soon as 


went 


the tire was repaired he expected to come 
over to our place and get a few more sup- 
plies before he went to the next outyard. 
It wasn’t long before our bees found these 
wet the they pounced 
upon them showed plainly the cause of 
the furor. The tire was fixed and then our 
friend moved his load further down the 
read. When we came out of the office and 
asked what he had on his truck, he replied 
with a 


combs and way 


smile, wet 
one thing that 
fresh 


combs just from the extractor, placed out 


significant “only 


combs.” If there is any 


will stir up bees to robbing, it is 


in the open where they can get free ac 


cess to them. 


Fortunately the combs came from a 
yard free from bee disease, otherwir2 the 
result might have been disastrous with 


the loeal or home apiary. Our friend start- 
ed to get from the bees when, lo! 
he had another flat and stopped to fix 
that. After he had left the furor subsided 
within a half an hour, when the bees were 
as quict as if nothing had happened. It 
appears that there was a light honey flow 
on but the bees were not getting enough 


awa 


nectar to take care of their urgent de 
mand, and on finding these wet combs 


they dropped everything and went after 
this sweet. 

It very often occurs right after a rob- 
bing like this, that the bees will be very 
cross, and especially if the supply of 
sweet is taken away very suddenly. Some 
of the worst stinging experiences we have 
ever had were the result of robbing from 
combs of honey carelessly exposed, and 
if the supply is suddenly cut off there 
may be a lot of bees stinging everything 
in sight. In this ease it is evident the bees 
had cleaned up the combs, knew that they 
had done so, and there was no reason to 
do any more robbing, and so they went 
back peaceably and finally went to work 
on the clovers again. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 7. 
Weather: Some warm 
weather was experienc- 
ed during June. No rain 
has fallen, although 
this is the season of the 
year when we can hope 
to have thunder show- 
ers in the mountain sec- 
tions. There is one con- 
solation, a fellow can get in his ear and 
drive to the mountains or the seashore in 
an hour’s time and have the kind of eli- 
he desires whether he 





mate has made a 
honey erop or not. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop thus far, 
while fairly satisfactory to beekeepers on 
of the locations, has been 
very disappointing to many beekeepers of 
southern California. Hillsides are white 
with bloom of wild buekwheat, but colo- 
nies barely hold their weight. There seems 
to be little or no neetar in the blossoms. 
Sages were a failure with us and the bee- 
keeper who remained on his summer stand 
to have winter stores. This 
not be laid wholly to a 
shortage of rainfall. There seems to be 
moisture in the ground and shrubs and 
plants still look fairly well. This will be 
southern California’s short crop 


some orange 


will do well 


condition ean 


one of 
years. 

Buyers are offering around 6 cents for 
orange honey, which is not up to the high 
grade of those years when we have a large 
crop. Just why there is not more activity 
in the buying market, considering the ex- 
tremely light carry-over and short crop, 
we are unable to say. 

Beeswax: Beeswax is in good demand 
at prices around 20 cents per pound. 

Miscellaneous: Some beekeepers move to 
the alfalfa of southern California. These 
districts, aside from the Palo Verde and 
Imperial Valleys, are more or less re- 
stricted areas consisting of a few thou- 
sands of acres. Most of the alfalfa is cut 
for hay and little bloom is allowed to ap- 
pear. Some sections produce a considerable 
amount of alfalfa seed, and it is in these 
sections that the heekeeper looks for his 
surplus honey and winter stores. 

We heard a statement some days ago 
that is food for thought: “Unless you let 
some of the cuttings of alfalfa bloom each 





season your stand will soon run out.” Cut- 
ting before bloom appears is unnatural 
and soon kills the root system. Blooming 
and seed production are conducive to 
proper development and longevity of the 
plant. Beekeepers should pass this infor- 
mation along to the alfalfa growers. 

It is a well-known fact in some sections 
that alfalfa runs out—that is, the plants 
become thinner and the stand has to be 
plowed up and renewed every three or 
four years, while in other parts of the 
country fields yield good crops for many 
years without renewing. It is also well 
known that many fields are cut regularly 
just as or before bloom appears. This pro- 
duces a fine quality of rabbit hay. There 
is a saying in some of the older settled 
alfalfa sections that the farmer often lets 
his alfalfa go until in full bloom before 
he cuts it as he is often behind with his 
work and the alfalfa will be all right any- 
how. 

The lima bean fields of orange, Los An- 
geles and Ventura counties, will soon be 
blooming and thousands of colonies will 
be moved in to get the nectar. Some sea- 
sons this proves a valuable source of hon- 
ey for the beekeeper.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 4. 
This is being writ- 
ten high up on snow- 
capped Mount Lassen, 
our only living  vol- 
eano. There is no 
eruption, but down be- 
low us the boiling mud 
pots are sending up a 
cloud of steam and the 
low rumbling growling continues through- 
out the day and night. Every few days 
light earthquakes are reported. In fact, 
the most sensational reports come from a 
distance. Like in fire and flood districts, 
people nearest are the last to get ex- 
cited. There is an attempt on the part of 
vegetation to get a start on the lava- 
baked rocky slopes where entire forests of 
fine timber were destroyed in the last 
eruption. No spot of earth can show a 
greater variety of sound and action and 
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yet all around us the busy honeybee fol- 
lows her calling. 

Weather: The weather is warm but the 
natives continue to tell us, “The weather 
been very unusual.” It is not “un 
usual,” if you take several seasons for 
your record. Last season at this time we 
had very even temperature. Now that we 
are having a few warm days, then a few 
cooler, we notice the difference. Anyway, 
the kind of weather we have been having 
is not the best for a sure honey crop. At 
this date (July 4) the temperature seems 
more settled and the ever hopeful bee 
keeper tells us we may still expect a honey 


has 


crop. Thus far in the season we have not 
had it. The eucalyptus was fair. The wild 
flowers, manzanita, orange, alfalfa, and 
sage were very light. In many instances 
when the flow was good bees were not in 
good condition to get it. We often won 
der when the beekeeper will see the im- 
portance of being ready. Our literature, 
our bee journals, and the up-to-date bee 
keeper wants to help us. Yet a big per 
centage are not successful. 

Honey Crop: We still have a chance in 
the star thistle. This plant is far enough 
along to be promising. If nothing happens 
to interfere, we 
How 


condition we 


may expeet a fair crop. 
much we will lose by the crowded 
must wait to ealeulate until 
is in the can. This much we do 
must be They 


have young queens and lots of workers. It 


the honey 


know —bees ready, must 
is the live, wide awake, studious beekeep 
er who wiil be ready, and the pereentag: 
is very small. 


There are 
should 


bees in this 
fed. The 


just commenced, These bees will not get 


that 


feeding has 


locality 
have been 
i crop, but they will do their part to cut 
the surplus of the up-to-date beekeeper. 

Beeswax: There is a good demand for 
heeswax and the price continues on th 
upgrade.—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 
California. 

eee 


WYOMING, July 7. 

Weather: During 
May the U. S. weather 
reported = .03 





bureau 


inch rain, the lowest 
since the station was 
established more than 
30 vears ago. During 











the 
we got 
showers followed by 


week of June 
several 


first 
good 
a few cloudy days 
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that lent hope that the drouth was brok- 
en; but not so, the drouth got right back 
on the job and up to this writing, July 7, 
more than 500 ears of cattle have had 
to be rushed onto an unwilling market due 
to shortage of pasture. Hay has been eut 
prematurely to save it from the grasshop- 
pers and crickets, and there seems to be 
no chance of a second crop of alfalfa. One 
ranch where I have a yard of bees, which 
normally euts 600 tons of alfalfa, will 
have but fifty tons this year. And even 
that is better than many others will do. 


Bees: Bees built up nicely on dandelions 
which came on the forepart of May be 
fore the country dried up. Naturally ther 
has been little or no tendeney in this r 
gion toward swarming. Much of the win 
ter los s 
package bees on the part of commercial 
producers, but many of the small beekeep 
ers have 


was made up by the purchase of 


been redueed to two or three 
colonies and not a few have folded up en 
tirely. The number of colonies being op 


erated is about 75 per cent of normal. 


Honey Flow: There just hasn’t been ANY 
honey flow up to date. Bees have worked 
hard to make a living so far and eertainly 
the outlook is anvthing but encouraging 
However, in the Basin country aeress th 


Big Horn 


so) had. 


Mountains, conditions are not 


uo 
— 


Good vields of hav are reported, 


but bees are not storing the usual amount 


of surplus. 


Miscellaneous: Every cloud has its sil 
ver lining. The severe winter loss and the 
depletion of old stores will no doubt bring 
out a lot of Bacillus larvae and should e1 
able all their toes to at 


least make big strides toward cleaning w 


who are up on 
foulbrood. The first inspection was com 
pleted by Deputy State Inspector Tucker, 
of Lovell, some weeks ago, and the seeond 
inspection will probably be some time this 
month. In spite of the faet that the world 
doesn’t love a erepe hanger, in summing 
up conditions for this part of Wvoming, 
there really isn’t anything short of a mit 
acle that eould give beekeepers any basis 
whatever for optimism, Whole fields 

alfalfa were killed by severe low te mpera 
tures of last winter, the 


erowns being 


broken by the heaving of the ground, 
which is a factor to be reekoned with in 
considering the condition of our honey 


fail 
ure owing to the drouth.—Earl C, Reed, 
Ranchester, Wyoming. 


plants. The new seeding has heen a 





Gl 
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SOUTH DAKOTA, July 10. 

‘ Weather: Our spring 
was near perfect with 
sufficient moisture and 
a large number of good 
flying days. All vege- 
tation, but particularly 


clovers and _ grasses, 
made an excellent 





growth and it looked as 
though we stood in the way of the best 
wney erop in a half dozen years. How 
ever, June brought very little rain and 
from the middle of the month on, each 
succeeding day has found the atmosphere 
clearer, dryer and hotter than the day be 
fore. The climax was apparently reached 
July 4 and 5, when 109 degrees was re- 
orded here in the eastern section and an 
ifficial report of 114 was made at one 
point in the western part of the state. 
Farm erops are totally destroyed over the 
entire state except in the southeastern 
section and part of the Black Hills area. 

Colony Condition: Colonies built up to 
1 remarkable strength here in the south- 
eastern section on a continuous flow from 
landelion, wild mustard and such fruit 
bloom as the country affords. Yellow blos- 
som sweet clover began blooming early so 
there was a break of only about a week in 
the flow between the spring flowers and 
the clover. Some swarming octurred, but 
not excessive. Packages made a very sat 
isfactory start. 

Honey Flow: The flow, for the present, 
is decidedly a thing of the past. The con 
tinued drouth and heat brought it to a 
rapid close during the first days of July. 
The only hope now is that ample rains 
may bring on a late summer and fall flow. 
During the two weeks the clover yielded 
the flow was heavy, with strong colonies 
storing from 40 to 60 pounds, Some bee- 
keepers report their best colonies stored 
as much as two full-depth supers during 
this time. However, such yields mean little 
as to the final marketable surplus, since 
if conditions do not change much of it 
will be needed to carry the bees around 
until another season. 

Miscellaneous: Prof. H. F. Wilson, 
writing in the July issue, remarks that 
Wisconsin beekeepers have noted the su- 
periority of top-entrance wintering over 
hottom-entranece wintering. We are inter- 
ested in top-entrance wintering here in 
South Dakota and would like to learn 
other’s experience in methods of provid- 
ing the top-entranece and packing with 
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them. Some of our beekeepers here say 
they are not sure if top-entrances make 
for better wintering, but the convenience 
and saving in time in packing with them 
is so much in their favor they would not 
think of going back to the old days. Yet 
there is much more to be learned about it, 
we agree.—J. F. Norgren, Junius, South 
Dakota. 


eee 
ARIZONA, June 30. 
- Weather: Due to 
ideal weather’ econdi- 


tions, the bees built up 
very early this spring. 
They were gathering 
an abundance of pollen 
and a surplus of nectar, 
or, I should say, seal- 
ing honey on February 
15. For a high elevation this was the ear- 
liest honey in several years. Early pros- 
pects looked good, and many got a supply 
of honey containers for the crop they ex- 





pected. But in May and June when our 
main honey flow comes from mesquite and 
catsclaw, the nights turned off too cool for 
the bloom to do well. This happens quite 
often to spoil prospects for a fine honey 
flow. We have had no rain the past four 
months, and in some areas it has been 
longer, Summer rains are expected soon. 

Honey Crop: The honey flow from mes 
quite and catselaw is completely over for 
\rizona. In some areas the yield was up 
to last season, and in other areas a disap 
pointment. The mesquite vield was about 
equal to last season in the southern part 
of the state. Catselaw produced well in 
some areas but in others it did not pro 
(luce at all. The crop as a whole is a little 
less than last season. The cotton honey 
flow will soon begin throughout the Salt 
River Valley. Just what the prospects are 
is uncertain at this time. Much depends on 
weather conditions. The Salt River Val- 
ley, the largest farming area within the 
state, contains more colonies than all the 
rest of the state. 

Miscellaneous: Several producers have 
expressed a desire to attend the Centen 
nial at Dallas and then go on to the Con 
ference at San Antonio. 

State Inspectors P. H. Benson and Glen 
I, Blair have been making their regular 
rounds of inspection work. Very little 
A. F. B. is found within the state. 

There is no carry-over of old honey to 
interfere with the movement of this year’s 
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crop. A few have been re- 
ceived, but I do not know of any new 
honey being sold. Most producers are 
holding firm at last season’s prices. Buy- 
ers hesitate about waiting to see what the 
clover areas will produce.—Leslie Wedg- 
worth, Oracle, Arizona, 


inquiries 


NORTHERN INDIANA, July 8. 


Weather: It is now 
July 8, and with the ex- 
ception of a few scat- 
tered showers we have 
had no rain in this lo- 
eality since early May. 
Low temperatures have 
prevailed during most 
of the time. Conse 
quently, the clover honey crop will be con- 
siderably less than was anticipated ear- 
lier in the season. Furthermore, the drouth 
has cut short the growth of late-blooming 
plants. There is very little heartsease, 
goldenrod or aster to be seen except in low 
areas, and, therefore, not much can be ex 
pected from a fall flow. Drouth is the 
price we pay for excessive drainage. With 
the water drawn off to the sea, there is 
less evaporation and consequently less 
rainfall. 
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Miscellaneous: Drouth conditions have 
shown the necessity for supplying bees 
with some sort of watering device where 
adequate natural supplies are not avail 
able. At one yard of 65 colonies, the bees 
consumed over six gallons of water daily 
during the month of June. 


Prompt burning of bad cases of A. F. B. 
last year seems to have resulted in a de 
cided lessening of cases to be found this 
season. In fact, in an early visit by the 
state inspector, very little infection was 
found in this county. European foulbrood 
has entirely disappeared, due to Italian 
stock and stronger colonies. Back in 1906 
to 1910 EK, F. B. completely wiped out a 
number ot apiaries in this section. Sac- 
brood is in evidence in some colonies but 
not quite so former 
years. Possibly this ailment may be elimi- 
nated by breeding only from colonies that 
are resistant. 


pronounced as in 


Swarming this year has been less than 
usual, probably on account of steady cool 
weather and absence of showers. When 
the weather is fine the bees busy them- 
selves in the field instead of rushing in 
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and out between showers and building 
swarm cells. 

Comb honey prices during the last year 
or two have been so low that there is lit- 
tle incentive for its production, and many 
of the larger producers are changing to 
extracted honey, not caring to compete 
with price-cutters and operate at a loss.— 
E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


TEXAS, July 1. 

Weather: Insofar as 
the beekeepers are con- 
cerned, June was a dis- 
appointing month, 
April and May gave 
southwest Texas a won- 
derful early spring hon- 
ey flow. Everything 
pointed to a good sum- 
mer flow. Then came three weeks of in- 
creasing heat and drouth. Mesquite was 
ready to bloom a second time. A heavy 
rain caused all vegetation to make a new 
growth. Then came three weeks of ex- 
tremely hot, dry weather. The result is 
that there has been no surplus honey dur- 
ing June. The bees are in good shape as 
the honey in the hives, together with small 
amounts coming from the field, has pro- 
longed brood rearing beyond its normal 
time. The two heavy rains coming the 
third week in May and the fourth week 
in June have induced belated swarming. 
Large swarms are reported from all dis- 
tricts. However, the condition is not 
chronic. There is still time for a flow from 
mesquite and it is not yet time for the 
cotton honey flow. 











Miscellaneous: The Texas Centennial 
Exposition at Dallas is drawing a large 
number of visitors. The beekeepers at 
tending the Exposition are utilizing this 
opportunity to carry with them, and offer 
for sale, large quantities of early spring 
honey. This is moving the spring crop out 
of the hands of the producers before the 
normal time, and in face of a small sum- 
mer crop the price asked is probably too 
low. 


Beekeeping is well represented in the 
agricultural exhibits in the Exposition. 
Superintendent J. A. Moore, well known 
to the beekeepers, has provided a beauti- 
ful display of live bees, honey, and other 
bee products.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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MICHIGAN, July 12. 


iis Honey Crop: Lower 
ih Michigan has had a 
fair crop of alsike clo- 
ver honey which com- 
menced ten days earlier 
than average date. 
Much swarming was re- 
ported, and those whose 
package bees arrived 
later than May 1, and those who split 
their colonies before the honey flow, lost 
out. The continued drouth has checked 
the honey flow to a standstill and some 
feel that rains are too late to do much 





good. The Thumb is the driest in years. 


Honey Market: Honey is of fine quality 
and flavor, heavy bodied and water white. 
Prices are same as for old crop. Movement 
is just beginning, with a tendency for 
producers to be cautious, since most of 
th farmer-beekeepers lost their bees last 
winter or tried to regain their fall count 
hy allowing swarming, and have little hon- 

to sell. If the market is broken this 
ir it will be broken by commercial pro- 
ducers, not small producers. 


Miscellaneous: Northern Michigan has 
the poorest prospect in years, due to late 
freezes and continued drouth. Our Antrim 
County seale hive lost an average of a 
pound a day from May 21 to July 1, and 
weighs only 11 pounds more now than on 
May 21. 

Basswood failed quite generally over 
Michigan. In the north the tent eaterpil 
lars defoliated all basswood, cherry, ma- 
ple, and elms in some areas. The milk- 
weed and sweet clover are the last hope 
of northern Michigan beekeepers now and 

in is badly needed for either to yield. 
Raspberry was a total failure, due to re- 
peated hard freezes. 


The foulbrood campaign goes on with 
vigor. Some beekeepers from out of the 


state have been proseeuted and fined for 
moving to Michigan with bees and used 
he supplies without a pt rmit. Also disease 


les have been found in nuelei shipped 


Se: 


nto Michigan this spring. 


iixtracting is just commeneing in sev- 
eral new honey houses. These new honey 
houses, paid for by the bees, mean a 
healthy indication of the progress of the 
beekeeping industry in Michigan. And 
they are largely being constructed by the 
younger beekeepers._—R. H. Kelty, East 


Lansing, Michigan. 
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OHIO, July 9. 

| We are happy to announce that Mr. W. A. 
Coulter, of Columbus, Ohio, has consented to re- 
port for Ohio in our North, East, West and 
South Department, succeeding the late Fred 
Leininger, who reported so faithfully and well 
for many years, Mr. Coulter is President of 
the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association, a commercial 
beekeeper, as well as a honey salesman, and, 
therefore, qualified to undertake this important 
work.—Editor. ] 

Weather: We are all interested in the 
weather. If we could have had some of the 
excess heat of the past week during the 
extreme cold weather of last winter, we 
would have felt better, and the bees would 
have wintered better. The weather has 
been generally clear for some time with 
occasional rains in the northern portion of 
the state. These rains have prolonged the 
nectar flow, but more rainfall is needed 
over the entire state. 

Honey Flow: The flow of honey over the 
state varies considerably, but the quality 
appears to be excellent. In many cases it 
has been reported that the honey flow 
from Dutch white clover is generally poor, 
due perhaps, to lack of proper moisture. 
The alsike flow in some districts is re- 
ported very good, while in others lack of 
rain is checking it. Bees have been work- 
ing extensively on alfalfa. Sweet clover, 
both white and yellow, holds the banner 
for the beekeeper over a great portion of 
the state. The following has been reported 
from the sections of the state mentioned 
below: Franklin, Ross, and Pickaway 
counties appear to have a slow but con- 
tinuous flow of nectar. Where there are 
good strong colonies the crop is reported as 
fair. While this is being written the tem- 
perature stands at 102 degrees with “Fair, 
and continued warm,” predicted by our 
weatherman. The crop will likely taper 
off to a finish at any time. Fayette County 
has a slow flow of nectar due to continued 
lack of rain. 

From Marion County north to the lake 
and west to the Indiana state line reports 
show a heavy flow of nectar from alsike, 
alfalfa, white and yellow sweet clover, 
with the latter in the lead. A good crop is 
now on hand and with recent rains in 
portions of this district the outlok is fine 
for a short future. In Montgomery and 
surrounding counties nectar has been 
cheeked very much due to a continued dry 
spell. 

Miscellaneous: It just requires one let- 
ter to change honey into money and that 
is just exactly what is going to happen 
within the next week in most every part 
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of Ohio. New honey will be on the market 
within a week and let us all lend a helping 
hand to induce the publie to eat honey for 
health and we can go even one better than 
that—have them insist on Ohio honey as 
it is second to none.—-W. A. Coulter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
eee 


OKLAHOMA, July 15. 

Weather: Oklahoma, like many other 
states, is now enduring one of the most 
severe drouths in its history. With only 
eight inches of rain this year compared 
to 17 for normal, crops have been ruined. 
From a personal observation we have had 
one soaking rain, covering a week’s dura 
tion, since last Oetober. Fall crop pros- 
peets are necessarily poor, but the wide- 
uwake beekeepers secured around a full 
super surplus before everything burned up. 

Miscellaneous: Colonies at present are 
cither being moved to black land cotton 
or remaining dormant on season stands. 
We have chosen this time to requeen just 
prior to placing them in cotton flow. As 
most natural supersedures in our state, 
especially among strong colonies, occur at 
this time, we parallel their natural activ 
ity. 

The appearance of A. F. B. in several 
yards started us on a tour of loeal inspee 


tion. Needless to sav we ge 


nerally located 
the offenders in the proverbial box hive, 
many of which we bought and burned 
rather than argue with uninformed own 
ers, 

Oklahoma is fortunate in having the 
serviees for state inspection work, of an 
Austin. If ] 
quote from his reeent letter, and example 
of his work: “It is difficult for some bee 
keepers in this state to comprehend what 


ible beeman, L. J. might 


hig dividends accrue the following year, 
from leaving plenty of stores with their 
bees each fall. I have inspected 254 api- 
aries this spring (June 9). My expense 
money ran short during the month of May 
which curtailed my inspections to sixty 
six. The percentage of A. F. B. was the 
highest in May that I ever knew it 
to be. Of 66 inspections, 18 apiaries were 
infected. As there will be no expense mon 
ey for me until July my activity will nee 
essarily be limited.” 

In conclusion, drouth has, of eourse, 
taken its toll of slip-shod beekeepers, but 
those of us who are here to stay are plan- 
ning again for another day. Meanwhile, 
we know honey prices should be favor- 
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able in lieu of no fruit and little syrup, 
as well as limited crop production over 
the middle west.—C. A. Baltzley, Okla 


homa City, Oklahoma. 
eee 


NEW JERSEY, July 7. 
Weather: At the 
present time there have 
been many reports from 
various parts of the 
state to the effect that 
the honey flow has just 
started. The weather 
has been warm for the 
past week, and if it 
should continue we should have a rather 














good crop from the late blooming clovers 
and sumae. 

Honey Flow: Bees in South Jersey win 
tered especially well, the losses being th: 
lowest experienced in some years. In most 
areas some surplus was gathered from ap 
ple and early fruit blooms, but following 
this unfavorable weather eut the crop 
from clover so by the close of June this 
south Jersey area was not up to the usual 
uverage, 

Miscellaneous: ‘There was an increase in 
the number of colonies of bees rented for 
pollination in New Jersey this year. It is 
particularly noticeable that this practice 
is being more generally adopted by fruit 
growers in the state. Bees have also been 
used considerably for the pollination of 
cranberries. 

It has been mentioned on these pages, 
in the past, that many desirable honey- 
producing areas in this state are not being 
worked to their full advantage and that 
hundreds of tons of fine honey are being 
wasted for want of bees to gather the 
crop. Beside being a state that produces 
much excellent honey it enjoys an im 
which remains 
practically untouched. Even those of us 


mense available market 
who live here are often not conscious of 
the vast potential market for honey. Take 
Newark, for instance, with its population 
of 512,000, as being the heart of a group 
of very important residential communi 
ties. The last federal census lists approxi- 
mately two million people living within 
ten miles of the city. If these people used 
honey in the same proportion that they 
use coffee there would be some activity 
in the bee business to supply the demand. 
One reason that honey is not used as 
widely is that it is so seldom displayed. 
John Conner, North Caldwell, N. J. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK, July 7. 


Weather: Early pros 
pects for a good alsike 
and white clover honey 
crop have not material- 
ized. Through much of 
New York State heavy 
frosts about the middle 
of May followed by ex- 
tremely dry weather 
resulted in very short clover, both for hon- 
ey and hay. We have had the earliest cut- 
ting of hay that I have ever known, In 
much of the western part of the state clo- 
ver was all harvested before the 20th of 
June. The flow was heavy for a few days 
and where local showers occurred and the 














clover did not dry up, a fair crop has 
been secured, in some cases as much as 
100 pounds per colony. These exceptions 
are rare and the average will be very 
much below that figure, perhaps not over 
10 or 50 pounds per colony. 

Swarming has been very bad and hard 
to control, Just ordinary swarm preven 
tion practices have been of but little 
value. 

Honey Flow: Basswood is just begin 
ning to yield and the flow seems to be 
pretty good.—H. M. Myers, Ransomville, 
New York. 


ONTARIO, July 10. 


Weather: Since my 
last notes a month ago, 
many things have hap 
pened. Alsike and 
white clover are abun 
dant in most parts of 
southern Ontario this 





year with quite a large 
acreage of alfalfa in 
many places. Sweet clover is scarce with 
us and I understand that this is the case 
over much of the provinee. But what a 
wealth of alsike and wild white clover 
there is to cheer the heart of the bee- 
keeper. It came into bloom earlier than 
usual—about June 12 loeally. For about 
three weeks after that date, weather was 
quite eool and generally quite dry. But 
clover yielded right from the start and if 
hees had been up to their usual strength 
a heavy crop would have been harvested. 
On July 3, the weather turned quite warm 
and even though ground is very dry, a real 
old-fashioned flow from alsike and white 
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clover continued till July 8, and during 
the five days all strong colonies stored at 
least a full super of honey. 

On the 8th, the most terrific heat wave 
ever experienced in Ontario for at least 
100 vears, struck us with blistering fury. 
For three days now the thermometer has 
registered from 105 to 110 in the shade 
and we are promised no relief for at 
least two days yet. Thousands of acres of 
grain are being ruined and the vegetable 
and fruit crops are past hope in many 
places. There has been no rain for a long 
time and we, this far north, ean not stand 
such weather even if it may be common 
“away down South.” But with all this 
heat and white clover burned brown, and 
alsike ready to cut, still some honey is 
coming in during the early part of the 
day and also after 5 p. m. Our supers are 
about all on and the quality of honey ap 
pears to be above the average. 


Honey Crop: Locally at least a fair crop 
is already on the hives. What little bass 
wood we have left is showing up good and 
should open inside of a week. I do not 
know whether the terrific heat will injure 
the buds or not, but foliage on raspber- 
ries is shrivelled up, and currants, goose 
berries, and some raspberries are literally 
cooked on the vines. Clover sown this 
spring in the grain crops looked good, but 
an examination of the young seeds in one 
field, at least, shows the leaves all off the 
voung plants. Heavy rains inside of a few 
days might help things some, but it looks 
bad at present for many farmers. 


Miscellaneous: We have been so busv 
for the past three weeks that I have not 
made usual inquiries as to crops in other 
sections and I am also ignorant as to honey 
sales in so far as the old crop is concerned. 
Locally sales have been slow with many 
inquiring for new honey. We brought our 
first load of supers to the extracting plant 
on July 8, but have feared to try to run 
the extractor until things cool off a bit. I 
heard of another beekeeper who tried to 
extract and the combs all went to pieces 
in the extractor. It is really too hot to 
run the typewriter this a. m., let alone the 
thought of running an extractor, so I will 
cut this batch of notes short and go on 
my way placing some supers on top of 
colonies that need room at one apiary. 
Usually too verbose in this department, 
the editor will for onee not need to use 
the blue peneil.—J. T.. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 
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Just News 





A meeting of the Louisiana State Bee- 
keepers’ Association is scheduled for Au- 
gust 15, at Donaldsonville, La. 


The annual Wabash Valley 
Round-up of Indiana and Illinois beekeep- 
ers is to be held at Newport, Indiana, at 
the home of L. R. Stewart, on Septem- 
ber 12, 


second 


The annual meeting of the Georgia 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in Tifton, Georgia, September 16 and 17. 
3e on hand if interested in the progress 
of southern beekeeping.—C. P. Smith, 


Seeretary and Treasurer, Enigma, Ga. 


The Chautauqua County Honey Produe- 
ers’ Association of New York, is hold- 
ing its annual basket picnie at Bourne’s 
Beach, on Lake Erie, east of Westfield, 
on the lower lake road, Saturday, August 
29, beginning at 10 a. m. Speakers of note 
will be present. 


Word has come from Russell H. Kelty, 
that three Michigan bee meetings of un- 
usual interest are scheduled as follows: 
August 6 at Adrian; August 7 at Ithaca, 
and August 8 at Traverse City. Mr. E. R. 
Root is one of the speakers. 


A field meeting for beekeepers will be 
held in the state test apiary on the Em- 
mett Hoffman farm, near Lebanon, N. J., 
on Thursday, August 6, starting at 10 
o'clock a. m., D. S. T. Follow the red 
irrows from N. J. Route 28.—E. G. Carr, 
Secretary. 

+ 


A part of a recent letter from H. B. 
Kirk, State Apiculturist for Pennsyl- 
vania, reads as follows: “You will no 
doubt be interested to know that our 
state has been able to employ ten apiary 
inspectors this season. This is about twice 
the number we had last year.” 


The annual outing of the Empire State 
Hloney Producers’ Association will be held 
at Long Point, State Park, on Chaumont 
Bay, Saturday, August 15. The road lead- 
ing to Long Point is midway between 
Chaumont and Cape Vincent, off Roosevelt 
Memorial Highway. Beekeepers and their 
friends from all sections are invited. For 
further information, write to E T. Cary, 
Secretary, Midland Avenue and Tallman 
Street, Syracuse, New York. 


An excerpt from the “Canada Week by 
Week,” a news letter issued by the Cana 
dian Government Information Bureau at 
Ottawa, reads as follows: “Canada may 
well be called a ‘land of honey,’ having a 
wealth of nectar and pollen 
plants. Apiculture is carried on in all 
provinces, and honey production during 
1935 amounted to 24,284,000 pounds, a 
slight gain over the output in 1934. Dur- 
ing the last five years Canada’s honey pro- 
duction has inereased 
per cent.” 


producing 


by more than 30 


Beekeepers are already making plans 
to attend the field meeting scheduled on 
August 13, 14, and 15, at Delphos, Ohio. 
The tours planned for August 13 and 15 
should be especially worthwhile as this 
area of the state has enjoyed a good honey 
crop. The “high light” of the general pro- 
gram for August 14 will be the banquet. 
The banquet is being planned in honor 
and recognition of the many years of 
valuable services rendered to the beekeep- 
ing industry of Ohio and throughout the 
United States by Mr. E. R. Root, Editor 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to everyone to attend 
this field meeting. 


The regular annual pienic meeting of 
the Vermont Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held Saturday, August 22, at the apiary 
of Everett Orchards, Bennington, Ver- 
mont. This is the largest apple orchard 
in the state, consisting of some 600 acres, 
and several hundred colonies of bees for 
pollination purposes, It is an excellent op 

(Continued on page 502.) 
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American Honey Institute Notes 








Guest Editor, 
Prof. R. G. Richmond, 
Deputy Entomologist 


of Colorado, 
Denver. 


There was a time, 
I am free to admit, 
when I thought that 
the American Honey 
Institute was just 
another Beekeepers’ 
Club. But what a lusty youngster it has 
become, a club using the intelligent club 
of publicity to club the public into honey 
consciousness, a club backed by the hard 
eash of United States beekeepers, who 
have been sold on the fact that the direct- 
ing brains of the Institute are competent 
to invest that money to splendid advan- 
tage in publicizing honey in putting it on 
our tables, in our foods and in our bev- 
erages. 

If there be a question in our minds as 
to the success of the Institute’s program, 
let it be answered by another question. 
Has there been a surplus of honey on the 
market during the depression years?. What 
has become of the surplus at the begin- 
ning of the depression? I think the In- 
stitute is not exclusively responsible for 
removing these surpluses, but no question 
remains as to its part in liquidating the 
surpluses of these and former years. 

I wish you could see the list of nation- 
al advertisements before me and see how 
many times honey is included in many 
foods, fruit combinations, cakes, cookies, 
meats, breads, cereals, drinks, candies, 
ete. Who put that word honey into those 
advertisements? You did, Mr. Honey Pro- 
ducer, by subscribing to the Institute. Do 
you think it should stay there? Then con- 
tinue your support to the Institute. 

There seems to be no question but that 
American honey producers are confident 
that the Institute is doing a fine piece of 
work. It has been the writer’s privilege 
to solicit contributions to the Institute 
from Colorado beekeepers for three or 
four seasons. In only one case was an out- 
right refusal received. Contributions are 
usually made in honey. In many ecascs I 
have backed my coupe up to a producer’s 
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honey house door and had it filled up for 
the Institute. Last season a better ar- 
rangement was made whereby beekeepers 
in each honey county gave their time and 
solicited contributions from the producers 
of the neighborhood. As a result of this 
organization, Colorado’s quota was over- 
subscribed generously. 

The Institute is developing a new pro- 
gram, the “Ladies’ Auxiliary.” Now, 
ladies of the honey producing fraternity, 
wives, sisters, and mothers, you are on the 
“spot.” Your husbands, brothers, and fa- 
thers oversubscribed the Institute’s finan- 
cial program in 1935. What are you go- 
ing to do about your side of the story in 
1936? The men folks have thrown down 
the gauntlet to you. Do you accept the 
challenge? Do you agree to show the men 
folks how to dispose of their product at a 
fair price, to more willing customers who 
are more aware of a good product in hon- 
ey? It is not meant that the ladies shall 
simply advise the men on honey sales, It 
is planned that the “ladies’ auxiliary” 
shall do all in its power to promote the 
use of honey, among friends, neighbors, 
relatives and the general public. 

The writer is particularly anxious to 
find one ambitious lady in Colorado who 
will undertake state leadership of a “‘wom- 
an’s auxiliary” and also six district as- 
sistants for the north central area, the 
Platte Valley, the Arkansas Valley, the 
San Luis Valley, the western slope, and 
the southwest. Mrs. M. F. Jensen is will- 
ing and anxious to instruct all women 
auxiliaries in good methods of approach 
to their work, contacts to be made, leads 
to follow and plans to put into operation. 
My Favorite Use for Honey 


I used to have three little youngsters—they 
are not so little any more—who dearly loved 
honey, just like any little tots. When we used 
liquid honey on bread and butter for them, 
they had more on their hands and clothes than 
inside. Then came Dr. Dyce’s process for crys- 
tallizing honey. I secured permission from Dr. 
Phillips to play with the process experimentally, 
but not for sale. Since that time our kitchen 
shelf has always had a jar of ‘‘crystal honey’’ 
on it. The youngsters like bread and butter 
spread first with peanut butter, then with a 
generous layer of ‘‘erystal honey.’’ This 
spread completes very thoroughly many of our 
suppers. This type of honey stays where it is 
‘*put,’’ and does not run all over the place. I 
thought at first it was a passing fancy, but no 

it seems to have become a habit. But why 
blame it all on the children. I must confess 
their mother and daddy are confirmed addicts, 
too. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 481.) 


ance of this trait it is quite possible that sev 
eral years might have been saved in the solu 
tion of the disease problem. 

While it is important that careful attention 
be given to the effort to find resistant stock 
which can be depended upon to breed true, it is 
dangerous to risk premature claims for such 
bees. It now seems probable that the matter 
will be systematically studied in several states 
in co-operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We may confidently look 
forward to substantial progress in due time. In 
the meantime we urge our readers to be careful. 


We had inquiries for 
queens of disease-resistant stock. We 
have been obliged to tell any and all such 
that there is no such stock as yet because, 
as The American Bee Journal well puts it, 
“there is little stability in this tendency” 
to resist the disease after the first season 


have several 
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or one year. We have had several cases in 
our own yards of colonies that would 
clean up A. F. B., stay clean all the sea 
son, and yet the following year break out 
with the very worst case of the disease, 

Inspector Chas. A. Reese, of Ohio, testi 
fies to the same tendency to recurrence 
after the colony has successfully kept off 
the disease for the first year. Why ther 
should not be more “stability” along these 
lines, is perhaps yet to be explained. 

We wish to make it plain that we will 
accept no advertising from any queen 
breeder who claims to have immune or r 
sistant stock until such stock has bee 
approved by the Government Bee Culture 
Laboratory, or by one or more of the sci 
entific men working on this problem for 
the various states. ‘ 





Carbolic Acid Method of Removing Surplus Honey 


The use of the earbolic acid method of 
driving bees from supers has become in 
creasingly more popular among commer- 
cial beekeepers. Its main advantages over 
the bee-escape method are: it avoids lift- 
ing supers twice; it is a great time-saver 
as the bees are driven out of the supers 
almost instantaneously; it necessitates 
only one trip to the apiary for the removal 
of the crop; and it avoids any “rob outs” 
which occur in the method 
when supers are not bee-tight. It is eco- 
nomical, as a one-pound bottle of erystals 
is sufficient to remove several thousand 
pounds of honey. 


bee-escape 


The following should be kept in mind 
if the carbolie acid method is to be suc- 
cessful: 

1. The carbolie acid (phenol) should be 
purchased in crystalline form. Insist on 
the pure form. If carbolic acid contains 
impurities, honey will become tainted with 
the odor. 


2. The carbolic acid crystals should be 
made into a concentrated solution. To do 
this, measure a volume of water equal to 
one-tenth the total volume of the contain- 
er holding the crystals and pour the water 
into this bottle. Place the bottle in a wa- 
ter bath and heat the water to near the 
boiling point. As soon as the crystals have 
dissolved, the earbolie acid solution is 
ready for use. 

3. For the best results the earbolie acid 
method should be used during warm 


weather. The procedure for ridding bees 
from the supers is as follows: (a) Prepare 
earbolie acid trays as follows: An outer 
telescope hive cover with galvanized iron 
cover is painted black for absorbing maxi 
mum heat. The wooden top on which th 
galvanized iron usually rests is removed. 
Seven to eight thicknesses of chee: ecloth 
covering the entire under surface of the 
galvanized top are held in place by wood 
nailed 


en cleats to the galvanized top. 


(b) Insert a laundry sprinkler nozzle in 
the bottle containing the carbolie acid so 
lution and sprinkle the solution on the 
cheesecloth in the tray until the cloth is 
nearly saturated. (c) the 
cover from the top of the super and place 
the carbolie acid tray over the super. Dur 
ing hot weather only two to three minutes 
are necessary to drive bees from the super 
whereas in cool weather the trays must be 
left on longer. (d) When the fumes from 
the tray fail to drive the bees readily from 
the supers, it is time to resaturate the 
the solu 
tion of carbolie acid. 

Caution: Great care must be taken to 
prevent carbolie acid coming in contact 
with the skin as very serious burns may 
oceur. Always earry a bottle containing a 


Remove inne! 


cheesecloth with coneentrated 


saturated solution of baking soda or s0 
dium hydroxide. Apply promptly and lib 
erally in ease earbolie acid spatters on 
the skin.——Dr. W. E. Dunham, Exten- 
sion Specialist in Beekeeping, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Few Seasonal Don’ts 
Don’t forget a queen is costly. 
iwod queens are cheap at any price. One 
xtra super of honey will buy a good 
Don‘t forget to touch 
1) those weather-beaten hives with a lit- 


poor 


Hany queens. 


tle paint. This attracts attention, which 
3 advertising. Don’t let the honey house 
yet mussed up at this time of the year. 
You can never tell when a visitor may 
rive. He may become a good customer. 


Don’t forget to mend that hole in your 


ee veil. Remember the trouble it gave 
ne day last summer? I do.—Walter Jos- 


n, Stephenson, Michigan. 
eee 
Removing Honey with Carbolic Acid and 
Oxydol 
After trying to mix earbolic acid (liq- 
d) and water together with very little 
success, I tried using two or three table- 
spoonfuls of Oxydol in the mixture. This 
ems to emulsify the mixture and makes 
the acid go further than when used with 
rater alone. L used the liquid earbolie in 
the proportion of one part acid to two 
rts water. This solution works very well 
a hot, bright day. On a cloudy day the 
mount of acid should be inereased slight- 
Also I that 
ops of acid on the smoker fuel will aid 


found sprinkling a few 
sturting the bees from the supers. I use 
nacid frames or trays for placing over 
supers. This amount will keep two men 


usy preparing colonies and = earrying 
supers away. If you use acid, try adding 
xvdol, or any strong washing powder, 
that it will hold the 
eid in indefinitely.—Frank D. 


iamberlain, Medina, Ohio. 


eee 
Roadside Stands Handle Local Products 


The roadside stand is primarily 


nl vou will find 


solution 


a pro 
ucer’s business, a means of disposing of 
s produets direetly to the consumer. But 
tseems to be a rule that wherever there 
‘ profit to be made in any business there 
ill he people who devote themselves espe 
ally to that 


Pr 


business. Roadside stands 
e no exception. In the vicinity of New 
‘ork City are several honey stands known 
\ the “Miss White” honey stands. Miss 
White and her husband operate in the 


North until cold weather, then move their 


XUM 


business South. They buy exclusively from 
nearby producers, so that the beekeeper 
is benefited just as he would be if he him- 
self were operating the stand. Buying 
from local producers has an important 
bearing on the success of a stand selling 
honey in this way. For although the honey 
from several different localities may come 
from sources that are similar, I have no 
ticed that honey from each locality often 
has a distinctive flavor of its own. But 
differences in the soil would make some 
differences in flavor. Other things being 
more or less equal, people prefer the local 
flavor._-W. H. Hull, Vienna, Virginia. 


eee 
Celebrates 67th Wedding Anniversary 


My hobby is bees and I have enjoyed 
keeping them for almost fifty years. I 
have been a reader of Gleanings for a 
good many years. I always looked forward 








Mr. and Mrs. John M. Coolidge. 


to reading Mr. A. I. Root’s writings from 
Florida when he was alive. I am 87 years 
old and am able to take care of only a 
few bees now. As my wife and I just cele 
brated our 67th wedding anniversary I 
am sending a picture——Joseph M. Cool- 
ilge, Hudson, Mass. 
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A Freak in Swarming 

Last year A. D. Dukes, of Carnagie, 
Okla., had a heavy horsemint honey flow. 
His bees began to swarm and the air was 
full of bees. Swarms mingled and went 
into other hives. There was no fighting. 
He secured a good crop of horsemint hon- 
ey, about 100 pounds to the colony. He 
lost only one swarm. The bees were so 
busy working that the guards did not seem 
to see the strangers. It was a new experi 
ment to M. D. Miller, Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. 


me. 


Ovenarius Carbolineum for Hives 

[ was interested in the question in the 
May issue of Gleanings concerning creo- 
sote for bottom-boards. I have used Ove- 
narius Carbolineum as a wood preserva- 
tive, with very satisfactory results. I 
have both sides of bottom boards and out- 
sides of hives painted with it. It is a nut 
brown color claimed to preserve 
wood against rot or decay for a longer 
period than ordinary creosote oil. It 
should be heated to about 150° F. before 
applying, for best results. One gallon of 
Ovenarius Carbolineum covers approxi- 
mately 200 square feet of dressed lumber. 
The manufacturers claim that ants will 
not inhabit wood which has been painted 
with Carbolineum, nor will mice gnaw 
wood which has been painted with it. Bot- 
tom boards of bee hives should be painted 
at least three weeks before being used.— 
Marvin Hambaker, Mason Dixon, Pa. 


and is 


Texas Honey 

Thirty-five years ago the senior editor 
wrote up the Uvalde territory as the “bee 
paradise of America.” So it was then, but 
in the recent years the mesquite has not 
yielded honey as it did formerly. How- 
ever, the guajilla still yields well and 
the honey is almost water white and of 
fine flavor. Of all the southern honeys 
in point of color, body and flavor, the 
guajilla ranks as one of the best. The 
California and Florida beekeepers would 
doubtless say that orange came first, or 
that mountain sage was the equal. Texas 
beekeepers would, of course, say that the 
guajilla was the acme of perfection. Our 
southern representative, Mr. B. I. Solo- 
mon, of The A. I. Root Company of Texas, 
San Antonio, has sent us a five-pound tin 
of guajilla honey. While we are lovers of 
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the northern sweet clover, the white elo- 
ver, and the alsike, the orange and the 
sage, we will say that guajilla compares 
favorably with any honey produced in the 
world. Such a honey ought to demand the 
top price.—E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 





Bee Stings Help Rheumatism 

I am 82 years old and have kept some 
bees since a boy. I have been bothered 
with rheumatism. About six months ago 
it got very bad. Doctors couldn’t help. It 
kept growing worse. I had pain and sleep- 
less nights. I used electrical treatment at 
the advice of a doctor every day for 15 to 
20 minutes, as strong as I could bear it, 
which relieved the pain. Six weeks ago | 
decided to use bee stings. I put ten on a 
swollen knee. They had an almost imme- 
diate beneficial effect. Pain lessened, swell- 
ing reduced. A week later I applied an- 
other dose and still another dose a week 
later. I have very little pain now and I 
can sleep. Of course, I am not entirely 
cured, and don’t expect to be at my age, 
but I have relief from pain. I write this 
for the benefit of other rheumatic suffer- 
ers.—Wilson Strock, Springtown, Pa. 


Ants and Wasps Molest Bees 

Last season was an unusual year for in- 
sect pests. I lost two hives by red ants 
and one by black ants, and had quite 
a fight to safeguard other hives. Then the 
wasps began, and any weak colony had a 
struggle. Extracting honey had to be done 
at night. While our honey house is fairly 
bee tight, the wasps would come in even 
between the shingles. During early Decem- 
ber wasps were still making themselves a 
nuisance, but daily I expected they would 
stop pestering the bees. During Christmas 
week I saw them going into hives (bees 
being clustered) even flying in the cold 
and rain, Each day I would kill ten or 
twelve. On Sunday afternoon, December 
5, a cool dull day, I walked around the 
hives. The wasps were sufficiently numer- 
ous for me to line them and I found their 
nest in the ground under a piece of stump. 
I kept newspapers burning over the hole 
while digging, but they drove me away at 
first. A few hundred were in the air at 
onee. When I took out their comb I killed 
hundreds with the back of the shovel, 
many of them being queens not yet ready 
to fly. The comb still had very young 
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grubs in it. I got one sting on the leg, just 
to convince me I was not asleep. Is there 
any record to beat this?—A. W. Rigler, 


Courtenay, B. C. 
eee 


Dark Comb Honey 

We are located between Canton and Ak- 
ron, Ohio, where there is not as much gen- 
eral farming as formerly, many farms hav- 
ing been subdivided into building lots 
that are lying idle while others are turned 
into golf courses where beautiful grass is 
cultivated, but nothing for the bees. As a 
result, we get very little clover honey. 
Most of our honey is amber, or dark, but 
the same people buy it year after year in 
preference to what one customer called 
the white comb honey “sugar and water 
honey.” One of my customers has relatives 
in Cleveland, who visit here every sum- 
mer, and they always take some of my 
honey back to Cleveland with them, say- 
ing they can’t get honey like that in 
Cleveland, A former resident of this vi- 
cinity is living in New York City, and 
comes here for her vacation, and tells us 
we have the world’s best honey and that 
she can’t get any honey like it in New 
York. Again, I have a doctor friend who 
buys honey from us every year and he al- 
ways asks for the “blackest you’ve got” 
buckwheat). The point I want to stress 
is that there is a market for darker honey 
in sections and perhaps the desire on the 
part of beekeepers to produce only water 
white honey in sections, is causing them 
to miss a large part of the buying publie. 

Claud Taylor, North Canton, Ohio. 


What? More Honey Samples from Our 
Foreign Beekeeping Friends Than 
Our Own United States? 

We have promises of honey samples for 
the International Honey Exhibit at San 
Antonio from thirty-two foreign sources 

three from Canada—and only twenty- 
ix from the United States. Will someone 
in the following states please volunteer to 
collect honey samples, say, a five-pound 
pail of the chief honeys produced in each 
of the following states? I haven’t been 
able to get a “rise” from them—probably 
a ease of knocking on the right door at 
the wrong time! Who’ll volunteer to send 
honey samples from Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Mas- 


sachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
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tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mex 
ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia?—Arlene Weiden- 
kopf, Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. P. L., P. 
O. Box 2020, University Station, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Method of Stacking Frames 
Oceasionally one has frames containing 
foundation on hand and lacks super space 
for them. The illustration shows a unique 
method of stacking frames for neatness 








No chance for mice to gnaw the foundation in 
these combs. 


and to protect the foundation from the 
ravages of mice. The ends fit very close. 
The tops and bottoms allow a space of 
only about one-eighth inch. Stack the 
frames on a smooth and firm foundation 
and place a weighted board on top. With 
a little practice the frames may be stack- 
ed easily and quickly. Neat stacks such as 
this take up much less room than frames 
thrown in a pile or placed in ordinary 
boxes.—Clarence J. Tontz, Stillwater, Ok- 
lahoma. 

[In extremely hot weather foundation 
in frames stacked horizontally may be- 
come “wavy,” if left very long. It is 
safer to stack the frames so the founda- 
tion is vertieal.—Editor. ] 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Just recently I heard 
of a small beekeeper who 
visited a successful com- 
mercial beekeeper in ear- 
ly August and in the 
course of their conversa 
tion this 
keeper remarked that he 
thought it was about time 
to put on supers. As a 
matter of fact, the main 
honey flow in that local- 
ity from the clovers had 


visiting bee- 


begun early in June, had 
continued during July 
and had been unusually 
good. The commercial 
beekeeper had secured a 
big crop of honey. 

[t was rather disappointing to the vis- 
iting beekeeper to be told that the main 
honey flow was over. Unfortunately, there 
are a few back-lot beekeepers in this 
class. They have a few hives of bees and 
will perhaps put on a few supers some 
time during the season, with the hope that 
the bees will fill them. 

{ know of another beekeeper who visit- 
ed a bee supply house late in November 
und purchased comb honey sections with 
full sheets of foundation. When asked 
what he was going to do with the sections 
aut that time of the year, he replied that 
he was going to put them on his bees. 
“Why,” said the supply dealer, “the honey 
flow is over for this year and you will 
not have occasion to use the sections until 
next season,” 

“Well,” said the beekeeper, “I want to 
have the sections on in plenty of time for 
next season’s honey flow.” 

Now, these two rather extreme eases 
represent a class of beekeepers, who, as a 
rule, fail to get any surplus honey, be 
cause they do the wrong thing at the 
wrong time. The successful beekeepers 
have learned to do exactly the right thing 
at the right time in managing bees. 
Wide Variation in Seasons and Conditions 

As stated previously in these talks it 
is impossible, due to a wide variation in 
conditions that prevail in the different 
regions and latitudes, to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for managing bees. 





Editor Deyell studying bee behavior. 





For instance, this year in 
the clover region, espe- 
cially in the white clover 
and alsike regions, the 
main honey flow started 
earlier than usual. Then, 
too, there was an abun 
dance of yellow sweet 
clover which blooms ear 
lier than the white sweet 
clover. The yellow sweet 
clover, alsike clover, as 
well as the white Dutch 
clover, were in bloom at 
about the same _ time. 
Colonies of bees that 
were not up to par in 
strength failed to store 
much, if any, surplus 
during the early part of the main flow. 


Colonies that were up to good strength 
stored a good crop of surplus. 
Swarming Bad in Some Regions 

Due to the sudden early flow from clo- 
vers swarming in some parts of the coun 
try was worse than usual. Strong colonies 
exeited by the sudden rush of incoring 
nectar started queen cells. Furthermore, 
many beekeepers failing to realize the 
intensity of the flow did not put on supers 
and consequently the hives became clog 
ged with honey and in turn this caused 
congestion within the brood chambers of 
the hive and swarming resulted. 

It is much better to have on a few es 
tra supers than not enough. It is surpris 
ing how quickly strong colonies will fill 
supers during « rapid honey flow. 

Removing Surplus Honey 

In some parts of the clover region con 
siderable buckwheat is sown. This buck 
wheat comes into bloom early in August, 
and it 
white honey be 


is quite necessary that surplus 
removed from colonies 
hefore the buekwheat honey flow starts. 
This applies in parts of New York, Penn 
Ohio, 
Michigan, and Ontario, as well as some 
other parts of Ontario the 
white sweet clover is in bloom at the time 


svivania, northeastern parts of 


states. In 


the buckwheat begins to yield nectar. It 
seems practically impossible in some re 
gions to keep these two kinds of honey 
separated. 
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Removing Comb Honey 

Comb honey supers should be taken off 
and all the finished sections sorted out. 
The unfinished sections should be put to- 
gether in supers and given back to strong 
colonies to be finished. It is an advantage 
to give only one super of unfinished sec- 
tions to one colony, so that the bees may 
concentrate on the relatively small num 
ber of sections at the close of the honey 
flow. 

There is always a demand for early 
comb honey. In preparing comb honey 
for the market, all of the propolis should 
he scraped from the edges of the sections. 
The sections of honey should then be 
placed in shipping cases. These should be 
kept closed to keep out ants and other in 
sects. 

Some beekeepers wrap comb honey sec- 
tions in cellophane. This permits pros- 
pective buyers to see the honey in sani 
tary and appetizing packages. Consider 
able eomb honey ean be disposed of locally 
at grocery stores, or direct to honey cus 
tomers in the community. Comb honey 
should be stored in a warm, dry room, 
since it will absorb moisture if stored in 
a damp atmosphere, 


Handling Extracted Honey 

As stated in the July Talks to Begin 
hers, extracting combs of honey should 
not be removed from hives until they are 
at least three-quarters capped over, Be 
ginners who have only one or two hives 
of bees may be ble to brush the bees off 
the finished combs with a bee brush, A 
more convenient method is to use the bee 
escape which was also described in a pre 
vious talk. 

Kxtracted honey after being carefully 
strained through two thicknesses of fine 
cheesecloth, may be stored in tin or glass 
containers. Many beginners are marketing 
their honey at roadside stands. This is a 
splendid way to dispose of honey. It also 
helps the honey industry, as it brings 
honey to the attention of thousands of 
travelers. It is surprising how much honey 
ean be sold as a result of having an at- 
tractive roadside stand. 

In the late summer or early fall honey 
may be run from the honey tank into con- 
tainers, without being heated, especially 
if it reaches customers during warm 
weather. Later on in the season it will be 
necessary to heat the honey before putting 
it into containers to retard granulation. 
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A Novel Way to Sell Honey 

Some beginners are selling their extract- 
ed honey direct from the honey tanks, 
weighing it out for customers who bring 
their own containers. This method of sell- 
ing saves the cost of containers, labels, 
and paste. This saving can be passed on 
to the honey customers. It is indeed sur- 
prising how much honey ean be sold by 
this method if the sellers of the honey will 
let the public know they have honey for 
sale. An occasional advertisement in the 
local papers during the fall months may 
dispose of practically the entire crop. 
Good service, high quality of honey, let 
ting people in your community know 
about the food value of honey, also that 
you have it for sale, are the factors that 
count in selling honey successfully. 

There is one important factor to be kept 
in mind when selling honey, either at the 
roadside, or direct from the honey tank, 

(Continued on page 505.) 
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This roadside honey stand located three miles 

from Medina, not only stopped hundreds of mo 

torists, but also a freight train. The engineer 

stopped his train long enough to buy two 5- 
pound pails of honey. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Keeping Bees Near Dwelling Houses 
Question.—I am planning to buy six colonies 
of bees. Would it do to place them near my 
house which is some little distance from the 
street? I live in a small town.—J. B. Small, 
New York. 


Answer.—Small apiaries of bees are 
kept in all sorts of places, back lots, at- 
ties of buildings, flat roofs, and even on 
back porches. As a rule, gentle strains 
of bees make no trouble when they are 
handled properly. When a small apiary is 
located in a back lot near a dwelling 
house, it is an advantage to have the yard 
in which the bees are located, surrounded 
by a high hedge, a row of trees, a high- 
board fence or buildings, so that the bees 
are forced to fly up and over in such a 
manner that their line of flight does not 
interfere with people passing by. Then, 
too, the owner of the bees should open 
hives only when nectar is coming in and 
extreme care should be taken to keep 
combs of honey well covered up during a 
dearth of nectar. 


Killing Colonies in the Fall and Using Packages 
Next Spring 

Question.—I would like to kill off my bees 
this fall and buy packages in the spring. I have 
25 colonies. Would like to know the best 
method to use this fall to keep brood out of 
brood chamber and about when to cage queens 
and how to do it.—L. A. Young, Michigan. 


Answer.—Kill the queen in each of your 
colonies about August 15. Place a queen 
excluder under the brood chamber and 
over the bottom-board of each hive, so 
that the virgin queen can not get out of 
the hive to mate. The bees that are in the 
hive will continue to store honey if there 
is a late flow in your vicinity. After the 
honey flow is over, you can remove the 
surplus honey and kill the bees in each 
colony by using Cyanogas. This can be 
purchased at a drug store in one-pound 
eans for $1.00 each. It requires only about 
one spoonful of Cyanogas to kill each col- 
ony. This amount of Cyanogas powder is 
thrown into the entrance of each hive. In 
less than a half minute all the bees are 
dead. It will be necessary, of course, to 
take care of the combs in each brood 
chamber. Beekeepers who practice this on 
a commercial scale haul the brood cham- 
bers into the honey house in order to keep 
them safe during the winter. The hives 
are then hauled out to the apiary in the 


spring in readiness for packages. Each 
hive should contain a considerable amount 
of honey which, of course, is necessary for 
packages in the spring. 
When and Why Honey Ferments 
Question.—Last winter most of the honey I 
had stored was destroyed by fermentation, In 
August, after the honey was capped, I extracted 
it as I usually do. After it had been put in 
cans, fermentation began in perhaps a month 
or two afterward. In some cans, the honey 
even candied and then started to ferment. | 
have some cans of honey which are still under 
going this action. Much of the honey in the 
hives, capped and uncapped, has acted in the 
same manner.—Donald Scott, New York. 


Answer.—Some honeys will ferment 
more than others. Much depends on the 
season, whether dry or very moist. Honey 
not fully ripened is inclined to ferment. 
Honey fully ripened may ferment after it 
is granulated. In the process of granula- 
tion the dextrose crystals separate out 
from the levulose, leaving an excess of 
moisture, with the result that this sweet- 
ened water, so to speak, will ferment. All 
granulated honey should be watched very 
carefully. Sometimes a carload shipment 
of honey will be received in gravulated 
form and apparently in perfect condition. 
After it stands, in a temperature of about 
60 degrees Fahrenheit, it may ferment 
through no fault of the producer or ship- 
per. Honey that is starting to ferment 
should be heated to a temperature of 160 
degrees Fahrenheit by placing the con- 
tainer of honey in a boiler of water over 
a hot plate. The container of honey should 
rest on two sticks so that water may cir- 
culate around the container. The ! 
should be kept at a temperature of 160 
degrees for at least 30 minutes anc * 
allowed to cool. This heating drives off 
excess moisture which caused the fermen- 
tation. 


How to Grow Basswood Trees 
Question.—I wish to set out some b.sswood 
trees this fall. At what age do these ‘-~° 
bloom? Will they grow in the same vice 
type of soil that popular trees grow in: 
F. Butt, West Virginia. 


Answer.—Young basswood trees seem 
to thrive best in hardwood timber not too 
dense. In most localities in the East bass- 
woods are found among beech, hard and 
soft maples, and elms. If the young trees 
are set out in the open, they do not thrive 
so well as under shade, not too dense. 
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Moist soil covered with dead leaves with 
a growth of underbrush seems to make 
ideal environment. We are unable to tell 
you whether a soil that would grow pop- 
lars would be favorable for basswood. 
There is no harm in trying. You can ob- 
tain your nursery stock from any reliable 
nurseryman. The larger the trees, the 
sooner they will begin to develop and 
yield blossoms. Our original basswood 
grove was set out with trees about a foot 
high, planted between rows of corn, but 
it was very evident that the young trees 
out in the open did not thrive so well as 
those that were shaded more or less by 
big trees. Basswoods six and ten feet 
high will grow readily but the tops must 
be trimmed back. It is not practical to se- 
eure these large trees from a nurseryman 
unless the nursery is near at hand and 
the trees can be moved by wagon or truck 
and set out within a few hours. Basswood 
will not yield blossoms until the trees are 
around ten years old. After trees get a 
start they are quite inclined to send out 
shoots which should be cut away to con- 
serve the growth of the main tree trunk. 


Manipulating Skyscraper Colonies 


Question.—How do apiarists handle ‘‘sky- 
scraper’’ stands for examination, etc.? I have 
a very strong swarm to which I have had to 


give three supers already, which, with the origi- 
nal hive and stand puts the top one pretty well 
up and I find it quite a ‘‘chore’’ to handle the 
top super full of honey at that height. I refer, 
of course, to full-depth extracting supers.- 
Ernest E. Cooper, Mississippi. 

Answer.—If you will use the top-super- 
ing method you will have very little trou- 
ble in manipulating your colonies that 
have developed into “skyscrapers.” In- 
stead of lifting off filled and partly filled 
supers in order to place a new super on 
the bottom of the pile, directly over the 
brood chamber and then lifting these fill- 

nd partly filled supers back on again, 
simply add a super on top as soon as it is 

i¢d. It is easy to take a look into the 
top super to see if another super is need- 
ed. During an unusually good honey flow 
it may be necessary to use a stepladder to 
put on the last super, also to take it off. 


Yne Super-Sensitive to Stings May Become 
Immune 

stion.—We have a little boy eight years 
vid whom bee stings are very poisonous, in 
fact, so poisonous that we have been warned by 
doctors to carry adrenalin with us at all times 
to give him in ease we can not get in touch 
with a doctor immediately. We are trying to 
get something to give him to immunize him 
against bee stings. Do you have a serum we 
could give him? If you do not have a prepared 
serum could we get poison from bee-stingers 
from you to have a serum made ?—Mrs. Bryan 
Cullins, Kansas. 
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Answer.—lIt is quite possible to immun- 
ize your son so that he will not be affccted 
by the stings of bees more than the nor- 
mal person. You will find this subject cov- 
ered very thoroughly in our A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture under the general 
head of “Stings,” subhead, “How One Who 
Was Seriously Affected by a Single Sting 
May Become Comparatively Immune to 
the Poison.” You will find also another ar- 
ticle under the heading “Stings, Remedial 
Value of.” We are making a quotation 
from the first heading as follows: “An in- 
teresting case came under observation. A 
boy, when stung, became so affected that 
his body would break out in great red 
blotches; his breathing grew difficult, and 
his heart began to pound. It was really a 
question of whether there was not danger 
of his losing his life. Nevertheless, he was 
very desirous of engaging in beekeeping 
and determined to work with bees. A live 
bee was pressed on the back of his hand 
until it merely pierced the skin with the 
sting. It was removed immediately; and 
since no serious effect followed, another 
single prick was administered inside of 
four or five days. This was continued for 
some three or four weeks, when the pa- 
tient began to have a sort of itching sen- 
sation all over his body. The hypodermic 
injections of bee-sting poison were then 
discontinued. At the end of a month they 
were repeated at intervals of four or five 
days. Again, after two or three weeks the 
itching sensation came on, but it was less 
pronounced. The patient was given a rest 
of about a month, when the doses were re- 
peated as before. He then went away to 
school and was not back for eight or nine 
months. On his return the applications 
were given again, when it was plainly no- 
ticeable that the after-effects were becom- 
ing markedly less. He then went into the 
bee-yard and was stung occasionally, but 
beyond a small local swelling, there was 
no unpleasant effect.” This person men- 
tioned has now reached mature age and 
is now able to work among the bees the 
same as any one else, without any un- 
pleasant effect. We would advice you, 
however, to extract the sting from a bee, 
cut off the poison bag and with a pair of 
tweezers, just barely prick the boy with 
the sting—not enough so he feels the ef- 
feet of the poison. If afterwards there is 
a slight effect, that will be enough. Re 
peat this operation about once a week, 
then increase the amount in the manner 
indicated in the part above quoted. 
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BUY AND SELL HERE ! 


CLASSIFIED ADS : 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate——7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the ( 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many - 

figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 








HONEY FOR SALE ; WHITE clover in sixties, 8¢ lb. Otto Hurd 





|} Phalanx Sta., Ohio. \ 

The reliability of honey sellers is not guar CHOICE new cre eR amy Tesi - 
anteed, although strict references are required. cHol new crop ) extracted clover honey 

Mi artin & Fuller, Owosso, Mich. I 





MICHIGAN'S finest extracted clover honey. : 


Abel Totems, Rt. 2, Owosso, Mich. 


Sr SET ~ Charles Guhl. | E 
NEW white clover comb honey. Charles Guhl, CHOICE white clover honey in new 60’ 


FANCY clover and fall honey. Kalona Honey 
Co., Kalona, lowa. 






































> 9 ? | - ii 
Route 2, ae amend Ohi see ___.—S|:« Sample, 15¢. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio o- 
FOR SALE—New — i extracted honey. | WHITE comb honey i. ahelions Seatmen aoa 
H. G. | Quirin, Bellevue, VEO. _— tin, also extracted H. Vv. Hyde, Rockport, Til ‘ 
NE SW crop clover —., and extracted honey. | "WITH clover extracted honcy tn 60-ID. cane - 
C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. _ Send for sample and price. A. A. French & \ 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey, M. | Son Theresa Ms 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. . Lim WELL-RIPENED clover honey in new 60-lb 
HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. | cans and cases. Sample on request. B. B, Cogg = 
KF. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y | shall, Groton, N. Y. 
~~ CHOICI E MIC HIGAN clover honey in new | FANCY white clover extracted honey, $4.5/ - 
60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich } per sixties. Can or car lot. Jos. H. Hoehn & 
2 s oO », Ohio - 
WHITE clover comb and extracted honey _ ttoville, Ohio. = 
Vorterholm Apiaries, Adrian, Mich | NEW CROP clover honey in new cans and r 
NEW, white clover comb and extracted hon Senet Fn Mw onsen, ‘Y_ or carload. F. | 
ev. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. pmsee earn MBs sem ot - i _ ( 
: ~ FOR SALE “ines ‘ i ‘st comb I 
NEW clover comb, well filled, 24 Ibs., $3.00 ant ro en — a ~ R ~2 
Clar Engle Kearnevsville, W Va rooney in vears a so white extractec > 
perl ee cnet Rectan tne igre ee lla So Querin & Son fellevue, O 
F * SAL 7 4 — — it _ —_ “bulk How DY’ S HONEY Sestier tone 7 cael 
com » noney y« 3S Fros., nS Ser . ° ~ ind carlot or less of extracted in sixties. How 
ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new ard Potter Ithae: " Michigan. : 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort | ieree, Fla. = OAKY ALE APIARIES FE ixceptionally ies * 
FOR SALE No. 1 white honey and light 1936 crop white clover comb honey. Forrest it) 
amber. The Ilubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich I'vgert, Hammond. New York. ‘ne 
XTRACTED honey, any kind, any quentity | NO RAIN Our extracted clover honey S fr 
it. Blitz. P. O. Box 3438, Philadelphia Pa. |} exceptionally fine, heavy bodied. Case or ear t 
— —— - ee —eme we, 1 a i] 
1PELO HONEY—Will not granulate, Bar- | 2-_N- Harris, St. Louis, Mich. : p 
vie pk 60-Ilb. cans, 7 and & cents per Ib. An FOR SALE—White clover extracted honey le 
thony Bros. Honey Co., Apalachicola Fla | in new cans. Price on request. Sample, 10 
——— - — - ky > > ] , ee 
OUR 1936 crop of Michigan clover honey is | ! rank R. Parmelee LeRoy, N Y. 
now ready for the market. Write us your re | NEW YORK State water white clover ex PY 
cuirements. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar tracted in new 60's. Price on request, Sample 
Michigan 10« Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, N. Y - 
NEW white clover extracted honey. Write Now shipping finest white clover extracted ~ 
for price Sample, 15e. A. J. Wilson, Ham in new 60's, 8c; No. 1 comb, per case, $3.5' , 
mond, N. Y. | None finer. F J Smith, Castalia, Ohio. be 
HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices and | FOR SALE—New crop clover honey, in 6 D 
samples on California and western honeys. We pound cans, new cans and eases. Can to tons : 
tock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 108 Sample free. W. S. Earls & Son, New Cantor , 
West Sixth St.. Los Angeles, Cali fornia, Mi no * 
NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- FIFTEEN CENTS brines ‘sample of finest W 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size | water white clover honey T have ever produced f 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed | State vour wants. L. S. Griggs. 711 Avon St M 
vard T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., Flint, Mich 
Syracuse, N. Y . = me : : > 
jt deter a — HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quan i 
FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Ine.. 265-267 th 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without | Greenwich St. and 82-84 Murrav St.. New 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. | York, N. Y ls 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- | f 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo | \ 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


LL 5 ‘excellent quality clover as 
& honey. Absolutely none BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
i . 





. finer. New 60's ready guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi m 
for shipment Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
Ohio. only, or on C. O. D, terms except when the 
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ITALIAN queens. W. G. 
Pa. 
GOLDEN Italian queens. Untested, 50¢ each. 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N, C. 


Lauver, Middletown, 








uyer has thoroughly established his credit 
vith the sellers. 
WANTED—Dark honey, also capping melter 
oney. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 
WANTED—White, amber, and overheated 
honey, State price. C. Jankowski, Russell, Il. 
WANTED—Extracted honey in carlots and 


Cash. Sioux Association, Sioux 


lowa. 
WANTED 


ess 


Honey 
City, 





Car lots or less extracted honey. 





Mail sample. J, Hassan, 1700 N. Franklin St., 
Vhiladelphia, Pa. 

~ WANTED — Comb, chunk comb, extracted 
honey, all grades, any amount. Central Ohio 


\piaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
« Cookinham, Ine., Angeles, Calif. 


CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EXTRACT 
ED HONEY. Mail samples and best price. C. 
W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WANTED—Car lots or less: clover extracted 
honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos- 
som Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICE for your beeswax. 
Write for my high prices and shipping tags be 
fore disposing of your wax. The Walter T. Kel- 
ey Co., Paducah, Ky. 





Los 














FOR SALE 


BEST bee hunting outfit, Grover, Bristol, Vt. 








BERGE INE, “better and « heaper “than carbolic 


wid. Sample, 12¢. Dillons, Adrian, Mich. 

ELECTRICAL uneapping knives with trans- 
former, 110-120 volts, 60 eyeles, $14.00. Paul 
Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


~ HOFFMAN FRAMES, mail order brand, ac- 
irately made, $35 per 1000, f. 0. b. Medina; 
thile stock lasts. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment. 
teasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 

trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Mich 


BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
$30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
manufactured by us. All prices 
Free catalog. The Walter Kelley Co.., 








Trames 
ee supplies 
the lowest 





Padueah, Ky 

FOR SALE—Root uncapping machine, new, 
$20; Root 2-fr. reversible extractor, $10: also 
4-fr. rev. automatic at $18; Root wax press, 
*8. All used. F. O. B. F. D. Lamkin, King Fer 
ry, New York 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 


prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 


Denver, Colo 

FOR SALE - Fine quality queen-mailing 
iges; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
ind extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 


f Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich 


SPECTAL—While stocks last 
mited supply of slightly damaged 
the previous edition of ‘‘Starting Right with 
Bees.’’ Price, 30c¢ postpaid. We also have some 
lamaged copies of the new A B C and X Y Z 
f Bee Culture, which are priced at $2.00. The 
\. I. Root Co., Box G-7, Medina, Ohio. 


We have a 


copies of 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


CAUCASIAN queens for balance of this sea 
‘on, 50e¢ each, Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Green- 
lle, Ala, 
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‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME"’ queens. See page 186 of 





March number. Send for price list. Allen La 
tham, Norwichtown, Conn, 
AUGUST QUEENS that will winter your 


bees, good three-band Italians, 50¢ each. D. W. 


Howell, Shellman, Georgia. 





CAUCASIAN bees will increase your honey 
production and winter better. Queens, 50c each 
P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
Write for circular. Alamance Bee Company, 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C, 
GOLDEN Italian queens, 50c¢ 
42%c each. Will trade for 
foundation or frames. Citronelle 
nelle, Als 


MAYEUX BEE FARM-—lItalian bees 





deal 
brood 
Citro 


each; to 
medium 
Bee Co., 


ers, 





and 





queens, Honey Girl strain; 3 lbs. bees with 
queen, $2.55 each; queens, 50c each, Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Mayeux Bee Farm, Alex. L. 


Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens that produce work 
very gentle to handle, good honey gath 
erers, health certificate, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Select tested, $1.50; tested, $1.00; untested, 
50c. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, the rest of the 


ers, 


season, at 50c each. Remember you get the 
same quality and service. You get them when 


ever you order, They satisfy when you get them. 
No disease in our apiaries. E. A. Simmons Api- 
aries, Greenville, Ala., Powell Owen, Mgr. 

EXTRA yellow Italian queens that produce 
bees a little more yellow than the three-banded ; 
more gentle and just as good workers. Untested, 


50c each; tested, $1.00. Health certificate and 
satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, 
Rt. 2, N. C 


CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 33 years for good winterers, hus 
tlers, gentleness, and fine color; 75c¢ each; doz 
en, $8.00; breeders, $6.00. Emil Gutekunst, 


Colden, N. Y 

SUMMER TIME is requeening time. Good 
queens make wintering more sure and head 
strong swarms for the next season’s honey crop. 
We offer the same good quality, prompt service 
and low price, 50¢ each. Can supply three-band 


Italians or gray Caucasians, reared in separate 
yards Safe delivery guaranteed, Crenshaw 
County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 

LIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS. We 


are one of the largest growers of queens in the 
United States, producing 100 queens or more 
daily. We feed tons of sugar annually, and 
spare no expense in any way, so that our 
queens are fully developed, fine, large beauties 
that will give you more than ordinary service 
and satisfaction. We can ship your queens quick 
from Paducah. We ship only young, laying 
queens and guarantee them to be purely mated, 








and satisfactory to you. You are the judge 
Price, 50c each. To dealers, 42%ec each. We 
need dealers in many localities. The Walter 
T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky 
WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED—Exchange printing for honey. 
Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn. 
WANTED—A small friction-drive power ex 


tractor. 


Must be cheap and in good condition 
Douglas A, ’ 


Merritt, Cold Spring, N. 
(Continued on page 505.) 

















Get Running’s Queens 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


Accredited and certified ITALIAN stock, 
bred for gentleness and honey-getting. 


Price, any number, 50c each. 
QUICK SERVICE 


DAVID RUNNING 


Nu Sumterville, Alabama | 
































QUEENS 


Good Yellow Italians. The kind that 
produce bees that are gentle, hardy, 
and great honey gatherers. 


Untested 
Tested 


W. 0. GIBBS COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, GA. 





FOR SALE 


Pure Italian queens. Nothing but the best. 
Bright yellow and three-band. 50c each, sub- 
ject to dealers’ discount. You send for them, 
they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2. Greenville, Ala. 


LOOK! 


Three-banded Italian bees and queens of fine 
quality. They are real honey-gatherers and gen- 
tle to work with. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for circular. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 








Geo. Elmo Ourtis, Mgr. GRAHAM, X. 0. 
World War NORTHERN Member 
: ——_ Post No. 587. 
QUEENS 


Queens that satisfy. Price, 1 to 9, 60c each. 
10 or more, 50c each. Money back if not satis- 
fied in 30 days. 


WEST BRANCH APIARIES, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 490.) 

portunity for Vermont beekeepers to visit 
this part of the state. The program will be 
of special interest to both beekeepers and 
fruit growers, the speakers being Geo. Rea 
of Cornell University, and Carl VanDe- 
man of the University of Vermont. There 
will also be demonstrations of apiary 
practice, especially that of taking off hon- 
ey with carbolic screens. We hope all in- 
terested in bees will come with their 
questions and problems. Those in neigh- 
boring states are invited. 


“Honey, which offers great inducements 
to adulterate for the multiplication of 
profits, has been the downfall of a Brook- 
lyn concern, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration reports in summarizing its May 
activities. Following the winning of a 
number of seizure actions in the latter 
part of .1935, the government directed 
criminal prosecution against the shipper. 
A fine of $2374 was assessed in Federal 
court. Thirteen shipments of the so-called 
honey were seized when analysis showed 
extensive adulteration with liquefied ‘in- 
vert’ sugar. Some of the lots were also 
short weight. The illegitimate business, 
which had demoralized that of legitimate 
operators, was stopped by seizures, under 
authority of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act, wherever shipments were found in 
surrounding states.”—U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Press Service, Washington, 
D.C, 











DEALERS 
ATTENTION 





We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


[Quake orga) 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


It is time to requeen and you should do it with 
STEVENSON’S GOLDENS, for we are QUEENS 
of QUALITY. We produce abundantly, those 
large, gentle, HONEY PRODUCING BEES. 
You'll appreciate them, we're sure. Write for 
descriptive circular. Marketing Agreement quo- 
tations. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES, Westwego, La. 





Mott’s Northern-Bred Italians 
Eliminate that swarm nuisance. Free list. 
Guaranteed purely mated. 


June, July, $1.00; 2 or more, 75c each; 
50, $35.00; 100, $65.00. Fair to good breed- 
ers, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. Virgins, 40c. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


E. E MOTT, GLENWOOD, MICH. 





QUEENS, 50c EACH 


For balance of season. And they are those 
Palmetto Quality Queens—the three-band ltal- 
ians that don’t disappoint you. Orders from 
wholesale dealers solicited. 15% discount to 
dealers, No disease. 

Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, 8. O. 





ITALIAN 


BEES AND QUEENS 


**Good or Made Good’’ 


ALONZO McKAY 


Rt. 1. VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI 
Inquiries cheerfully answered. 








MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS, GUARANTEED PURELY 
MATED, 50c EACH. WRITE FOR 
FREE CIRCULAR. 
CAUCASIAN APIARIES, 
BROOKLYN, ALABAMA. 
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MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS FOR AUGUST 


at 50c each, untested, any number; tested, $1.50 
each; select tested, $2.00 each. 10 years ago a 
price like above was not thought possible for 
such quality queens, as they could not be 
bought, even at any price, in this country. For 
easy handling and good honey-gathering, try 
Caucasians. 


BOLLING BEE CoO. 
BOLLING, ALABAMA 











For safer wintering—REQUEEN. 
For better profits—REQUEEN. 
For stronger colonies—REQUEEN. 
For bigger crops—REQUEEN. 


Untested, 50c; Tested, $1. 


Certified and accredited by State 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS 
R.No.1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


























Queens 


Old Reliable 
3-banded Italians 


They Satisfy 


23 Years a Breeder 


There is a big difference in QUEENS. 
BALANCE OF SEASON.......... 50c EACH 


JOHN G. MILLER 
723 © STREET, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 








MOORE'S STRAIN 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 
ete., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE 
Morgan, Kentucky 























BALANCE OF SEASON 
50c each, any number 


If you requeen with Taylor queens this 
fall you will be delighted when you open 
up next spring. Our special breeding 
method gives you winter protection, re- 
duces swarming. Write for our circular 
and learn how we do it. Our location is 
free of disease. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
LUVERNE, ALA. 
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Requeen Now 


Why take a chance on an old queen when you ean get a vigorous young 
















mated queen at a very reasonable price? 

A young queen introduced now insures you lots of young bees for winter, 
and we all know how important this is, for what really counts is the number 
of bees that survive the winter and early spring. You will also have less 
swarming and supersedure next spring with a queen of high egg-laying ca- 
pacity, capable of producing those rousing colonies which get the honey. 

We are firmly convinced that it pays to requeen all colonies every year. 

Now whether you buy queens from us, from some other breeder, or raise 
them yourself, don’t neglect this opportunity to prepare your bees for next 
year’s crop. 


We can furnish promptly any number. 


YOUNG MATED THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
UNTESTED QUEENS....50c EACH 
TESTED QUEENS..... $1.00 EACH 

15% Discount to Dealers. 


We will be glad to send queens by air mail if you so specify in your order. 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mississippi 
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>I JEENS FOR FALL 

‘ 

: REQUEENING : 

| 

| ‘ 

H Your honey crop depends to a large extent upon the quality of bees you 

IH have. You ean always buy cheaper stock, but our volume business has : 

it been built on the high service and quality goods we ean furnish. 

: Guaranteed satisfaction. 

HI 

H 1-4, 75c each; 5-24, 70c each; 25 or over, 65c each. 

IH ’ 

' ' 

iH THE A. lI. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 

Hl ae! 
ae ——e - ~ - - — ——— 








Do Tin Want to Reduce Your 
Winter Losses? 


Fall requeening produces strong colonies 
of young hardy Italian bees that with 


THEN REQUEEN stand cold weather better than old bees 





Market Agreement Prices 
WITH 


: MERRILL'S Merrill Bee Company 
ITALIAN shncaenaten BUCATUNNA, MISS. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 497.) 
and that is to maintain a good quality of 
honey, always. If, perchance, there comes 
a year when the quality of honey is not 
up to par, it is better to dispose of such 
honey, if possible, for actually what 
the honey is, being satisfied with the price 
it will bring, rather than try to palm it 
off on to regular customers. There is noth- 
ing that kills the honey trade quite so 
quickly as poor quality honey. It is much 
hetter to buy good honey to supply the 
regular trade. 
Watch for Robbing 

In many regions there is likely to be a 
dearth of nectar following the major hon- 
ey flow. It is very important that bee- 
keepers handle bees properly at this time 
to keep them from starting robbing. 
Combs of honey should be kept covered 
up, as much as possible, and honey-house 
doors should be closed tightly. Careless- 





B. B. PLIERS AND HIVE TOOL COMBINED. 
Practical frame lifter and holder, price, $1.00. 
Scraper for quick clean work, price, $1.00. 
CALIFORNIA BEE & TOOL CO., 810 W. Pedre- 
gosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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ness on the part of beginners may result 
in neighbors getting stung. 
Preparation for Next Season 

In the northern United States and 
Canada, August is a very important 
mouth, especially for beekeepers who wish 
to make preparations for the coming sea 
son. In order to have populous colonies to 
go into winter quarters, each colony must 
have a vigorous young queen, ample com) 
space for brood rearing, and ample stores. 

The Value of the Food-Chamber Hive 

Beginners who are using food-chambe: 
hives are likely to have populous colonies, 
especially where conditions are favorable 
for a honey flow. The deep food chamber 
is preferable in regions where there is 
no fall honey flow of any consequence. In 
localities that give a fall honey flow, the 
shallow extracting super makes a goo 
food chamber. One big advantage in using 
the deep food chamber with the standard 
hive is that the combs in the food chamber 
are interchangeable with the combs in the 
brood chamber, which means standardiza 
tion of combs used. 
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N HI 
H ELECTRIC PUMPS 
| \ 
NOW it WORLD’S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP- 
° : Only one moving part. Nothing to wear or 
, it cause trouble. 28-foot suction lift. Operates 
Is the BEST time to REQUEEN with |) (just ste cack euarantee. Thousands sat 
‘ > : ’ cheaply. Money-back guarantee. 10ousan f 
| HOLLOPETER’S strain of three-banded |t isfied users. Write for free catal De 258 
’ . ~ - ’ sfied users. rite or tree catalog. pt. ’ 
’ ITALIANS. Rain and sunshine in right iH Micro-Westco, Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa. 
‘| proportions provide ample supplies of : 
nectar and pollen from buckwheat, pro- |t . 
ducing the finest of queens, and drones |f BEE JOURNAL 
for mating. Better service, too, now. it 
Untested queens, any quantity, 50c |) : 
each. Tested, $1.00. Satisfaction quseen- H THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jou 
teed. Address— a nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
Hy bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS iH world’s news in both science and practice of 
\" apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
’ Rockton, Pa. H stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub 
: (With Gleanings from 1911.) IH scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
: iH l.. INingworth, The Way’s End, Foxton, Roys 
|r ===-=: ae ton, Herts, England. 
(=== = = Prrrrrrrrtrittttttttttii ld} 
eer r _<========- ==- 
| 
3-BANDED ITALIANS—THOUSANDS AVAILABLE ; 
Old, worn-out queens, just as hive bodies, tops and bottoms, become worthless. They can’t 
stand the winter without heavy losses, which no GOOD beekeeper can afford. Replace them 
mow with young, vigorous, hardy and prolific queens. They are produced in some of the 
South’s finest queen yards, under most favorable conditions. 
ANY NUMBER, 50c. (Less 15% to dealers).——— 
’ 
SUPPLIES 
| 
: CYPRESS TOPS, BOTTOMS, AND HIVE BODIES : 
IH Let us quote you on your needs, We can save you money. We guarantee perfect workman H 
4} ship, prompt service. Satisfaction with everything purchased from us. Hy 
' 
’ u 
Hl OVERBEY APIARIES, LEONVILLE, LA. ih 
Hl — — i 
(\aaeeeeno ran ennwns anne wenesnnrnnneennnnn - Oras 
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Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

tle swarming, dependable workers— 

' 10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Winter- 

ed here out-of- doors and bred ina climate like 

their native land—severe 

springs —thus_ insuring cual oeed qualities. 

Foundation stock from mountainous province of 
Terek, Caucasus. 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted per col- 
ony over the whole yard. 29 years’ experience 
with them. Have supplied many State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations with 
them. My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 


Prices—Untested queens, 1 to 6, 60c each; 
six or more, 50c each. Tested, $1.00 each. 


Both races winter better than average Ital- 
ians. Both races build up more readily during 
the unfavorable springs of our eastern and 
northern states and are ready for the early 
flow. Both these races will improve your Ital- 
ian in gentleness and honey gathering. August 
ians in gentleness and honey gathering. August 
is not too late for requeening. 


Albert G. Hann 


GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 
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Pollen Grain and Honey Sources 

(Continued from page 474.) 
plant source mitigates against the possi- 
bility of identifying with any great de- 
gree of certainty the floral source of a 
heney by the pollen grains it contains. For 
example, bees gather very little pollen 
from alfalfa, but alfalfa honey may con- 
tain pollen grains from many other 
sources in far greater abundance than the 
pollens from alfalfa. 

A valuable contribution to beekeeping 
literature could be made by the identifica- 
tion of the various pollen grains—together 
with their relative abundance—in the hon- 
eys of the United States which are pro- 
dueed in regions where their purity of 
floral source could be assured. The accu- 
mulation of such studies of honeys for the 
different states would aid quite material- 
ly in establishing the probable source of 
any particular honey. Final identification, 
however, could be made only with a time 
consuming technic by one versed in the 
use of the microscope and who had a wide 
knowledge of pollen grain morphology. 

Probably the best that can be hoped for 
in stating the floral source of any honey 
on labels is for the beekeeper to learn the 

(Continued on page 507.) 





< Morrison’s Northern 


Three-banded or Leather-Colored Italians. Our foundation 
stock comes direct 


e—jp From Northern Italy << 


—_—__—_QUEENS——__—__ 


50 or over 
Tested 


The Cloverdale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 

















Tested Queens 





2-Ilb. pkgs. bees without queens 


iiied wena $1.00 each, any number 
icaepatonet $1.95 each, any number 
ih eka $2.55 each, any number 
ia elaciea overa a $1.45 each, any number 


2-Ib. pkgs. bees with queens.... 
3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens.... 


3-lb. pkgs. bees without queens. 
For additional Ibs. of bees, add 
15% Discount to Recognized Dealers Only. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 


(The Home of Quality Products) 


YORK’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | 


——QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 

BETTER THAN EVER—LARGER ere oes coe SERVICE—YOUNG BEES— 
FULL WEIGHT—SAME PR 

Marketing Agreement Prices Are Your Protection for : Higher Standard of Quality. 

Ce Se vcipeceaceeewe 





50c each, any number 


howe ne cee $2.05 each, any number 
eet 60c each, any number 
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Pollen Grain and Honey Sources 
(Continued from page 506.) 


seasonal yields of his honey plants and to 
remove the honey crop seasonally in order 
to prevent natural blending of honey from 
different sources. The honey should then 
be labeled with the predominant flavor. 
The buyers or inspectors can then use 
their knowledge of the physical and 
chemical properties of specific honeys to 
determine if any given honey is properly 
labeled. The identification of the pollens 
contained in a honey may then be used 
in addition as a check on the determina- 
tion as well as on the practice of blend- 
ing. 

The recently publicized methods of pro- 
cessing honey by means of ultra-filtration 
may tend to complicate the identification 
of the floral source because of the removal 
of a portion, at least, of the pollen grains 
as well as effecting other physical and 
chemical changes. Some of the processed 
products are much lighter in color than 
the original honey, and are distinctly 
milder in flavor. In fact, it seems evident 
that unless the filtration process is done 
intelligently, the value of honey thus pro- 
cessed may be materially reduced by the 
removal of the delicate aroma and flavor 
on which honey depends for much of its 
distinctive merit and sales appeal.—J. E. 
Eckert, Davis, California. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Shasta Apiaries 


SHASTA, SHASTA CO., CALIF. 
Express Office, Redding, Oalif. 


GEO. W. MOORE F. W. OHAPMAN 


QUEENS 


BRIGHT 
THREE-BANDED 
ITALIANS 


A pleasure to order NOR- 
MAN BROS.’ queens and 
bees, state many customers. 
(THANKS.) If you need 
queens or packages, we can ship the day you 
want them. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








UNTESTED QUEENS ....$0.50 
2-lb. Pkg. with queen...... 1.95 
3-lb. Pkg. with queen..... 2.55 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 
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“YES” 
QUEENS VIA RETURN MAIL. 


NO DELAYS, I SHIP WHEN 
YOU WANT THEM. 


PRICE LIST 
SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS, 
50c EACH. SELECT TESTED, 
$1.00 EACH. 
15% DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 
FOR RE-SALE. 
e 
ACCREDITED AND CERTIFIED 
BY ALABAMA STATE DEPT. 
OF AGRICULTURE. 
e 
ALL QUEENS GUARANTEED 
PURELY MATED 


W. E. HARRELL 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 
HAYNEVILLE ALABAMA 






































Success 


Failure 


Depends on the QUEEN. Let us supply 
you the very BEST queens at 50c each 
until winter. 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
CALHOUN, ALABAMA 


QUEENS 


Italians — Caucasians 
50 CENTS EACH 









15% discount to dealers 
Prompt, efficient service. 
WEAVER APIARIES 
NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


Agents for Pinard Nailess Queen Cage. 











iC ANS, HIGHER PRicks 
NOT NECESSARY 


SAVE MONEY—BUY FROM ROOT’S 




















TIN CONTAINERS 


ORDER YOUR HONEY LABELS AT THE SAME 
TIME. SPECIAL LABEL FOR EACH SIZE 
OF CONTAINER. 


-PRICES———_ 


2'%.-lb. can, 24 to carton, wt. 16 lbs. .$1.05 per carton 
21/,-lb. can, 100 to carton, wt. 35 lbs. . . .$3.80 per 100 
5-lb. pail, 12 to carton, wt. 13 Ibs.. .95 per carton 
5-lb. pail, 50 to carton, wt. 29 lbs. . $3.35 per carton 











MNALD RICHARDSON | 
—_ 10-lb. pail, 6 to carton, wt. 121bs.. .75 per carton 





10-lb. pail, 50 to carton, wt. 45 lbs. .$4.85 per carton 

















WINDOW 
KINDS OF FINE CARTONS 



































Best for Comb Honey 
GLASSW. ARE Oe cincyctereseel $1.20 
Dn -caiveehewabewe 5.50 
4 Ship. wt. 100, 6 Ibs. 
All Same Price Printing extra. 
Hon.Skep Modernistic No. in Price Ship. wt. 
Round. Paneled. Jar. Hon. Jar case. per case. per case 
4455— 5-oz. jar .......... 24 $0.55 71/, lbs. 
4424 4434 4444 4454— 8-oz. jar .......... 24 .63 12 Ibs. 
4421 4431 4441 4451—16-oz. jar .......... 24 .85 19 Ibs. 
4422 4442 4452—32-0z. jar .......... 12 .60 15 Ibs. 
4423 4453—48-oz. jar .......... 12 63 18 lbs. 
4448 —6l-0z. tumbler .... 48 1.30 20 Ibs. 
|. A im E LS All Prices F. O. B., Medina, Ohio. 
{ 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY {|i 
( 
30 MEDINA, OHIO | 
( 
° P 
Beautiful Designs & | 
Send for Samples 
Bee Suppress 
— 
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Freel! --- 300 Queens --- Freel! 


509 


To the first 300 beekeepers sending $1.00 each for one year’s member- 
ship in the American Honey Institute, we will mail free and postpaid 
one of our bright Italian queens. This offer made for only a limited 


period. Rush your dollar to American Honey Institute, Madison, Wis- 
consin—AT ONCE! Orders filled in the order received. Rush. 


Or, send us your orders at the regular price of 50¢ each. 15% 
discount to dealers. All queens genuine young selected bright Italians. 


Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 








Imported Italian Queens 


Our breeding stock recently imported from 
Italy. Better get those colonies in shape for 


the fall flow by requeening now. 
Untested queens ... ..... $0.50 each 


Pested @ueems .........-. 1.00 each O U A L TY 
Breeding queens ......... 5.00 each 
RT. 1 aemetieeneaitneas WINMNSBORO LA 
i se BEE SUPPLIES 
A Good Ru le to Go By Write for Free Catalog. 
Buy your bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 


MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 
121 No. Alabama Street 


Queens, 50c. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Packages, $1.95 and $2.55. 

















|2-Month Subscription 44. 00 eas 


with Bee Primer - 


American Bee Journal—-monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and [| 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER-—-22 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner- BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 
both magazine and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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WELL,IN 1935 | HAD THE 
MOST COOKERY CONTEST 
PARTICIPANTS ANDO WON 


‘SCUSE MY SUTHIN 
ACCENT, BUT IN THE. 
NINETEEN THUTY FOH 
CONTEST |! ne 
HAO THE MOST\\\\\\ 
ENTRIES ANO \\\\\ 

THE MOST ' \\\\ 

WINNAHS, SUH. 


‘ 
~ 

















Im just a little bird 
telling you that for the 
1936 COOKERY CONTEST 
HAVE MORE ENTRIES 
FROM YOUR STATE 
—VNe ere, ne 
at iJ! ma o é 5 . = : > WH 


—n— 
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Listen to the Little Birdie! 


| 


It’s true, just as he says above, if you want to produce 
the largest number of prize-winning entries in your 
state, you will need to have MORE entries from your 


state. 


<== aeaey| | 


Careful records have been kept of all entries to the 
1934 and 1935 National Honey Cookery Contests, and in 
each case the state sending in the greatest number of 
entries produced the largest percentage of winners. 

Georgia led in 1934. Wisconsin led in 1935. 

WHO LEADS IN 1936? ($186 in cash prizes besides 
50 other prizes this year). All details on the contest, in- 
cluding a limited number of FREE RULES and FOUN- 
DATION RECIPES, from 
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American Honey Institute 





Madison Wisconsin 
pri 
wma = ams | TH 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less than carloads — Comb and extracted. Send us 
8-oz. or larger sample when ready to ship, stating how cased, quan- 
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tity can ship and when, and name lowest price will accept. 


Honey Packers, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 





Ve are distributors for the American Can 
eam and offer this quality line of honey 
cans at less than factory prices. Compare the 
prices listed here. Prompt delivery assured. 

AMERICAN FRICTION-TOP PAILS 


(Packed in dust-proof cartons.) 


50 100 500 
5-lb. Pails ....$3. - $6.95 $33.00 
10-Ib. Pails .... 5.0 9.95 47.75 


STANDARD 60 LB. SQUARE CANS 


(2%” opening and wide handles) 
10 


50 100 300 
In bulk ...$3.20 $15.50 $30.00 $84.00 
In wooden 


1 10 50 100 
case of 2 . .$1.00 $9.80 $48.00 $94.00 








HONEY CONTAINERS “in MINNEAPOLIS 


HAZEL-ATLAS HONEY JARS 
Seautiful, crystal clear, cylinder type honey 
jars, that any label will fit and look well 


with, furnished with white and green enam- 
eled screw caps. (48-o0z. packed 12, all other 
sizes 24.) 1 cs. 6 cs. 12 cs. 
ere $0.65 $3.78 3 7.32 
BOGE. 2 ccce -90 5.28 10.32 
eres 1.20 7.08 13.92 
Ge. ska 0s -90 5.34 10.56 
F. O. B. Minneapolis. Terms—Cash with or- 


der. Prices subject to change without notice. 


WE ARE CASH BUYERS OF ALL 
GRADES OF HONEY 


HONEY SALES CO., 1808 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





















































Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
METAL 


EDWARDS x00?: 


Look better, last longer, 
8§fi.) costless. Protection from 

fire, lightning, wind and 
Send roof measure- 










' weather. 
~—- ments today for money-saving 

price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
833-883 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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- ‘*Everything in honey packaging supplies’’ 

r Perr HONEY GATE 
; for 60-lb. cans. 
' sh t ’ Screw it on your 
H THE QUEEN OF can of honey, syr- 
’ 9 up, sorghum, or 
HN other liquid and 
THE CROP other liquid, and 
We don’t have to tell you how im- fill bottles, jars or pails. Tested and approved 
: ed by many beekeepers and supply houses in the 
portant a queen is. But we WOULD United States. It eliminates splashing and drip- 
like you to know that we have ping, saves time and labor. Works well with 
oil . hot or cold liquid. Strong and well made, nickel- 
: quality queens and can deliver them plated. No more sticky floors to clean up, Meas- 
HN promptly. ure across top of cover for size wanted. For 
: #5 1% to 3 inch covers. Only $1.00 plus postage. 
| THE PUETT COMPANY fi | weisit, 1b. pes 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA and Frame 

‘*Where Satisfaction is a Certainty.’’ Handler. 
: You can ex- 
’ aoe! amine the 
brood and 
ane combs, look 
PATENTS—Williamson & Walton for the 





queen, ete., in one-half the time, by using this 
tool. Wedge on handle may be used as scraper 
or pry. Coil spring between handles acts to 
urge the jaws apart and prevents dropping the 
tool into the beehive. Length about 7 inches. 
Nickel-plated, Price, $1.50. 

Hive tool, similar to above except rough fin- 
ish, cadmium plated. Ideal for use in extracting 
room, as well as in the bee yard. 15 days’ free 
trial. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Manufactured by 
ERNEST FAHLBECK, 406 So. Springfield Ave., 
Rockford, Tl. 





HONEY LABELS, MANY DESIGNS. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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~ JENSEN’ 


‘‘MAGNOLIA STATE’’ STRAIN PURE 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


There is no substitute for QUALITY; and 
by that we mean we know how to rear good 
queens. The honey flow from cotton, partridge 
pea, and other summer bloom is making condi- 
tions ideal for producing the kind of queens 
YOU will want for YOUR requeening. 

The almost demeud for our 
this season indicates two things: Ist, 


unprecedented 
queens 
Requeening is being done on  iarger scale than 
in several years; the value of which is almost 
inestimable. 2nd, The reputation of our queens 
has become widespread, bringing in both repeat 
orders and new business. 

Free, two select tested queens from our yards 
for $1.00 sent us for membership in the Ameri- 


can Honey Institute, to promote your business. 
3 I } 


Select Untested Queens, balance of season, 


50c each 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


MACON, MISS. 
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Knight's 
Dependable 


Queens 


TREAT YOURSELF to THE BEST 


Line-bred, Three-banded Leather- 
Colored Italians, Accredited and 
Certified by Alabama State De- 
partment of Agriculture 
They are extra large, producing large bees. All 


queens carefully reared and are the best that 
can be produced. 


All queens guaranteed mated pure. 
PRICE POST PAID Select (one grade), 50c. 


No charge for clipping. No disease. Prompt 
shipment. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
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